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Week Ending Saturday, June 17, 1972 





Changes in the Cabinet 


The President’s Remarks at Swearing-In Ceremonies in 
the East Room for Richard G. Kleindienst as Attorney 
General, George P. Shultz as Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Caspar W. Weinberger as Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. June 12, 1972 


Mr. Vice President, Members of the Cabinet, Members 
of the Congress, and all of our distinguished guests: 

We, of course, are delighted to have all of you here 
today, but we are particularly delighted and proud to have 
the Chief Justice of the United States. We have a number 
of swearings in from time to time, but we seldom impose 
on him. Since this is one of those occasions when three 
members of the President’s Cabinet are going to be sworn 
in, the Chief Justice was able to work it into his schedule, 
and we are very happy that he will be the presiding offi- 
cer for this occasion. 

We will swear in the new Members of the Cabinet in 
the order that they were appointed. The first will be the 
Attorney General of the United States. I will make brief 
remarks about each, and after I have made my remarks, 
if the appointee, or the man who has been confirmed, will 
please step up with his wife, who will hold the Bible for 
the ceremony, then the Chief Justice will swear them in. 

As far as the Attorney General is concerned, every- 
body is aware that I appointed him several months ago. 
[Laughter] When I called him the day of his confirma- 
tion, he said it seemed like several years ago. 

But in any event, he has been, as all of you know, one 
of my very close friends over many, many years. But 
beyond that, he has been one of the very able men in this 
Administration, serving as Deputy Attorney General. I 
had great confidence in his intellectual capacity, in his 
honesty and his integrity, in his devotion to the law of this 
land, when I appointed him as Attorney General. 

The long ordeal to which he was submitted when he 
went to the Senate for confirmation in no way reduced 
that gonfidence. As a matter of fact, it increased it, be- 
cause, as many of you have heard me say on occasion, a 
great ship is not tested by smooth sailing, only by rough 
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seas. Only when a man has been through adversity do you 
find out how really strong he is. 

Richard Kleindienst, I always knew, was intellectually 
capable; I always knew that he had total loyalty and devo- 
tion to this country ; but now there is no question that here 
is a man who is strong in character and who is at his best 
when the going is roughest. He will be a great Attorney 
General. And now, to be sworn in as the 68th Attorney 
General of the United States of America, Richard 
Kleindienst. 

[At this point, Warren E. Burger, Chief Justice of the United States, 
administered the oath of office to Attorney General Kleindienst. The 
President then resumed speaking as follows:] 

The next Member of the Cabinet to be sworn in did not 
have quite the ordeal that Mr. Kleindienst has. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when I called him the day that the Senate con- 
firmed him, I congratulated him on winning with such a 
close vote. [Laughter] 

I do want you to know that the Senate’s confirmation 
of him unanimously, however, only underlined the fact 
that when we tried to find the man to succeed Secretary 
John Connally, the decision was also a unanimous one. 
I remembered having a long discussion with Secretary 
Connally at the time that the decision was made that he 
would have to leave the Cabinet, and independently we 
both reached the conclusion, unanimously between the 
two of us—[laughter]—that the man best qualified, the 
first choice for the next Secretary of the Treasury would 
be George Shultz. 

You all know his years of Government service as Secre- 
tary of Labor, as Director of the Office of Budget and 
Management. You also, of course, are aware of the 
fact that he has an unusual combination of qualities 
which qualify him for this position. He is a fiscal expert. 
He is a very respected economist. In addition to that, he 
has demonstrated ability in the field of organization in 
running a huge department, a very important depart- 
ment, and has, of course, particular competence in the 
field of international economics, which is one of the special 
responsibilities of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

We are very. proud to have him here to be sworn in 
as the 62d Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
Mr. George Shultz. 

[At this point, Chief Justice Burger administered the oath of office 


to Secretary of the Treasury Shultz. The President then resumed 
speaking as follows:] 
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Just for the Secretary of the Treasury’s at least protec- 
tection from any attack that might be made upon him, I 
think the record must show that when he assumed this 
position he took a $20,000 salary cut, when he left the 
Cabinet, the position of Secretary of Labor, to take the 
other Cabinet position of Director of the new Office of 
Budget and Management. He now gets a $20,000 salary 
increase, but that is not in violtaion of the law. 
[Laughter] 

I have known, of course, both of the two outstanding 
Members of the Cabinet, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Attorney General, for a number of years, but the 
new Director of the Office of Budget and Management 
is a man I have known longer than either of those two. 
Going back to the early days in California when I first 
met him, in the year 1949, I have respected him as an out- 
standing lawyer, as an outstanding State legislator, as an 
outstanding servant of the State of California as its Direc- 
tor of the Budget, and then as the Director of the Budget 
under George Shultz here in Washington after serving 
a very splendid term as Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

To add any adjectives with regard to his record would 
be certainly gilding the lily a bit. I will simply say this: 
He is a man who has demonstrated extraordinary intellec- 
tual capacity. He has, certainly, managerial ability, and 
beyond that, he has that total integrity and fearlessness in 
carrying out the duties of an office that we need in a pub- 
lic servant. We are very proud to have Caspar Wein- 
berger as the new Director of the Office of Budget and 
Management. 

[At this point, Chief Justice Burger administered the oath of office 
to Director of the Office of Management and Budget Weinberger. 
The President then resumed speaking as follows:] 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you will bear with us for just 
a moment, for purposes of a photograph we would like 
all of the three new Members of the Cabinet and their 
wives, and Mrs. Nixon, please, to step up for a photograph 
that all of you might enjoy having. 

I understand that many Members of Congress have 
to get back up to the Hill, and that others may have to 
leave, but for all of those who have the time, we would 
like very much now to receive you in the Blue Room 
so that you can congratulate the new appointees, and also 
for coffee and tea and, I understand, some cakes that are 
available in the State Dining Room. 

Incidentally, the cakes were baked freshly this morn- 
ing. I wanted to make sure, because I realize that this is 
the first anniversary of the Rose Garden wedding. This is 
not the wedding cake from last year. [Laughter] 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:23 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


River Basin Commissions 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Reports of the Five Commissions. 
June 12, 1972 . 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit herewith the annual reports of 
the five river basin commissions established under the 
Water Resources Planning Act of 1965. These reports are 
from commissions that have been set up in the Pacific 
Northwest River Basins, the Souris-Red-Rainy River 
Basins, the Great Lakes Basin, the New England River 
Basins, and the Ohio River Basin and reflect the accom- 
plishments of each commission during Fiscal Year 1971. 

The primary responsibility of each commission is to de- 
velop plans for the best use of its water and related land re- 
sources, and to recommend priorities for implementing its 
plans. These commissions, though comprised of State and 
Federal members, are established at the initiation of the 
Governors of the States involved within the commission 
areas. They are unique in that they are neither wholly 
Federal nor State, but rather jointly financed partner- 
ships working to develop the resources of their respective 
regions, 

The commissions provide an opportunity for all in- 
terested persons, especially the residents of the river basins, 
to contribute to water resource planning. This has become 
particularly important in recent years because the wise 
use of our natural heritage is a critical public concern. 

The substantial number of programs which these com- 
missions have already begun will help to meet both exist- 
ing and emerging problems of water and land use within 
their regions. They are also making studies that will pro- 
mote effective solutions, with full recognition of the need 
both to preserve and to enhance the environment. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
June 12, 1972 


NoTE: The five reports made available with the release are as 
follows: 

Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission: Annual Report for 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1971 (44 pp.). 

Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Commission: Annual Report—Fiscal 
Year 1971 (45 pp.). 

Great Lakes Basin Commission: Annual Report——Fiscal Year End- 
ing June 30, 1971 (21 pp.). 

New England River River Basins Commission: Annual Report— 
Fiscal Year 1971 (51 pp.). 

Ohio River Basin Commission: Annual Report—Fiscal Year End- 
ing June 30, 1971 (8 pp.). 
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Strategic Arms Limitation 


The President’s Remarks Upon Transmitting to the 
Congress the ABM Treaty and the Interim Agreement 
on Strategic Offensive Arms. June 13, 1972 


I am sending to the Congress today the nuclear arms 
limitation agreements that I negotiated with the Soviet 
leaders in Moscow. 

I am convinced that these agreements are in the se- 
curity interest of the United States. They will enable the 
United States to maintain defenses second to none, de- 
fenses that will protect the interests of the United States 
at home and abroad. 

I believe that prompt approval by the Senate of the 
treaty limiting defensive weapons and prompt approval 
by the Congress of the agreement limiting certain classes 
of offensive weapons will contribute to the goal that I 
know all Americans share—a goal of ending the arms 
race and building a more peaceful world. 

NOTE: The President’s remarks were filmed in the Family Theater 
at the White House for radio and television broadcast. 


For the documents transmitted to the Congress, see the following 
three items. 


Strategic Arms Limitation 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
ABM Treaty and the Interim Agreement on Strategic 
Offensive Arms. June 13, 1972 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Treaty on the Limitation of 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems and the Interim Agreement 
on Certain Measures with respect to the Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms signed in Moscow on May 26, 
1972. Copies of these agreements are also being forwarded 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. I ask the 
Senate’s advice and consent to ratification of the Treaty, 
and an expression of support from both Houses of the 
Congress for the Interim Agreement on Strategic Offen- 
sive Arms. 

These agreements, the product of a major effort of this 
administration, are a significant step into a new era of 
mutually agreed restraint and arms limitation between the 
two principal nuclear powers. 

The provisions of the agreements are explained in detail 
in the Report of the Secretary of State, which I attach. 
Their main effect is this: The ABM Treaty limits the 
deployment of anti-ballistic missile systems to two desig- 
nated areas, and at a low level. The Interim Agreement 
limits the overall level of strategic offensive missile forces. 
Together the two agreements provide for a more stable 
strategic balance in the next several years than would be 
possible if strategic arms competition continued un- 


checked. This benefits not only the United States and the 
Soviet Union, but all the nations of the world. 

The agreements are an important first step in checking 
the arms race, but only a first step; they do not close off 
all avenues of strategic competition. Just as the mainte- 
nance of a strong strategic posture was an essential ele- 
ment in the success of these negotiations, it is now equally 
essential that we carry forward a sound strategic moderni- 
zation program to maintain our security and to ensure 
that more permanent and comprehensive arms limitation 
agreements can be reached. 

The defense capabilities of the United States are sec- 
ond to none in the world today. I am determined that 
they shall remain so. The terms of the ABM Treaty and 
Interim Agreement will permit the United States to take 
the steps we deem necessary to maintain a strategic pos- 
ture which protects our vital interests and guarantees our 
continued security. 

Besides enhancing our national security, these agree- 
ments open the opportunity for a new and more construc- 
tive U.S.-Soviet relationship, characterized by negotiated 
settlement of differences, rather than by the hostility and 
confrontation of decades past. 

These accords offer tangible evidence that mankind 
need not live forever in the dark shadow of nuclear war. 
They provide renewed hope that men and nations work- 
ing together can succeed in building a lasting peace. 

Because these agreements effectively serve one of this 
Nation’s most cherished purposes—a more secure and 
peaceful world in which America’s security is fully pro- 
tected—I strongly recommend that the Senate support 
them, and that its deliberations be conducted without 
delay. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 

June 13, 1972 
NOTE: For the President’s remarks announcing the transmittal, 
see the preceding item. For his letter to the Speaker of the House 


transmitting the treaty, the agreement, and the report of the 
Secretary of State, see the following two items. 


Strategic Arms Limitation 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House 
Transmitting the ABM Treaty and the Interim 
Agreement on Strategic Offensive Arms. 

June 13, 1972 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 

I transmit herewith copies of the Treaty on the Limi- 
tation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems and the Interim 
Agreement on Certain Measures with respect to the 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms signed in Moscow 
on May 26, 1972. Copies of these agreements are also 
being forwarded to the President of the Senate. I am ask- 
ing the Senate’s advice and consent to ratification of the 
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Treaty, and an expression of support from both Houses 
of the Congress for the Interim Agreement on Strategic 
Offensive Arms. 

These agreements, the product of a major effort of 
this administration, are a significant step into a new era 
of mutually agreed restraint and arms limitation between 
the two principal nuclear powers. 

The provisions of the agreements are explained in 
detail in the Report of the Secretary of State, which I 
attach. Their main effect is this: The ABM Treaty limits 
the deployment of anti-ballistic missile systems to two 
designated areas, and at a low level. The Interim Agree- 
ment limits the overall level of strategic offensive missile 
forces. Together the two agreements provide for a more 
stable strategic balance in the next several years than 
would be possible if strategic arms competition continued 
unchecked. This benefits not only the United States and 
the Soviet Union, but all the nations of the world. 

The agreements are an important first step in checking 
the arms race, but only a first step; they do not close off 
all avenues of strategic competition. Just as the mainte- 
nance of a strong strategic posture was an essential ele- 
ment in the success of these negotiations, it is now equally 
essential that we carry forward a sound strategic mod- 
ernization program to maintain our security and to ensure 
that more permanent and comprehensive arms limita- 
tion agreements can be reached. 

The defense capabilities of the United States are sec- 
ond to none in the world today. I am determined that 
they shall remain so. The terms of the ABM Treaty 
and Interim Agreement will permit the United States 
to take the steps we deem necessary to maintain a strategic 
posture which protects our vital interests and guarantees 
our continued security. 

Besides enhancing our national security, these agree- 
ments open the opportunity for a new and more con- 
structive U.S.-Soviet relationship, characterized by nego- 
tiated settlement of differences, rather than by the hostility 
and confrontation of decades past. 

These accords offer tangible evidence that mankind 
need not live forever in the dark shadow of nuclear 
war. They provide renewed hope that men and nations 
working together can succeed in building a lasting peace. 

Because these agreements effectively serve one of this 
Nation’s most cherished purposes—a more secure and 
peaceful world in which America’s security is fully pro- 
tected—I strongly recommend that the House of Repre- 
sentatives support The Interim Agreement on Strategic 
Offensive Arms, and that its deliberations be conducted 
without delay. 

Sincerely, 
RicuHarp Nixon 


[Honorable Carl B. Albert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 20515] 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks announcing the transmittal and 
his message to the Senate transmitting the treaty and agreement, see 
the preceding two items. For the report, see the following item. 


Strategic Arms Limitation 


Letter to the President From the Secretary of State 
Transmitting the ABM Treaty and the Interim 
Agreement on Strategic Offensive Arms, With Agreed 
Interpretations and Unilateral Statements. 

June 13, 1972 


June 10, 1972 


The President: 

I have the honor to submit to you the Treaty between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Systems (ABM Treaty) and the Interim Agree- 
ment between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Certain Measures 
with respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms 
(Interim Agreement), including an associated Protocol. 
It is my recommendation that the ABM Treaty be trans- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. 

The Interim Agreement, as its title indicates, is an 
agreement limited in scope and time. It is designed to 
limit the aggregate number of intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM) launchers and submarine-launched bal- 
listic missile (SLBM) launchers, and the number of mod- 
ern ballistic missile submarines, pending the negotiation 
of a treaty covering more complete limitations of strategic 
offensive arms. In these circumstances, I am submitting 
to you the Interim Agreement and its Protocol (which 
is an integral part of the Agreement), with the recom- 
mendation that they be transmitted to both Houses of 
Congress for approval by a Joint Resolution. 

The Interim Agreement can by its terms enter into 
force only upon the exchange of written notices of ac- 
ceptance by both countries and only when and if the ABM 
Treaty is brought into force. Both signatories understand 
that, pending ratification and acceptance, neither will take 
any action that would be prohibited by the ABM Treaty 
or the Interim Agreement and Protocol, in the absence of 
notification by either signatory of its intention not to pro- 
ceed with ratification or acceptance. 
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ABM TREATY 


In broad outline, the ABM Treaty, signed on May 26, 
1972, provides that: 

—A nationwide ABM deployment, and a base for such 

deployment, are prohibited ; 

—An ABM deployment for defense of an individual 
region is prohibited, except as specifically permitted ; 

—Permitted ABM deployments will be limited to two 
widely separated deployment areas in each country— 
one for defense of the national capital, and the other 
for the defense of ICBMs; 

—For these purposes no more than 100 ABM launch- 
ers and no more than 100 ABM interceptor missiles 
at launch sites may be deployed within each 150- 
kilometer radius ABM deployment area, for a total 
of 200 deployed ABM interceptors and 200 deployed 
ABM launchers for each Party; 

—ABM radars will be strictly controlled; radars to sup- 
port the ABM defense of the national capital may 
be deployed only in a specified number of small radar 
complexes within the ABM deployment area; radars 
to support the ICBM defense will be limited to a 
specified number within the ABM deployment area 
and will also be subject to qualitative constraint. 

In order to assure the effectiveness of these basic pro- 
visions of the Treaty, a number of detailed corollary pro- 
visions were also agreed : 

—Development, testing and deployment of ABM sys- 
tems or ABM components that are sea-based, air- 
based, space-based or mobile land-based are pro- 
hibited ; 

—Deployment of ABM systems involving new types of 
basic components to perform the current functions 
of ABM launchers, interceptors or radars is 
prohibited ; 

—The conversion or testing of other systems, such as 
air defense systems, or components thereof to per- 
form an ABM role is prohibited. 

The Treaty also contains certain general provisions re- 
lating to the verification and implementation of the Treaty 
and to further negotiations: 

—Each side will use national technical means for veri- 
fication and the Parties agree not to interfere with 
such means and not to take deliberate concealment 
measures ; 

—A Standing Consultative Commission will be estab- 
lished to facilitate implementation of the Treaty and 
consider questions arising thereunder; 

—The Parties will continue active negotiations for 
limitations on strategic offensive arms. 

The ABM Treaty consists of a preamble and sixteen 
Articles. As indicated in Article I(1), it provides for lim- 
itations on anti-ballistic missile (ABM ) systems as well as 
certain related measures. In the course of the negotiations, 
agreement was reached on a number of interpretive mat- 
ters related to the Treaty. Enclosure 3 contains agreed 


interpretations and _ certain unilateral 


statements. 


noteworthy 


PREAMBLE 


The preamble contains six paragraphs that set forth 
common premises and objectives of the United States and 
the Soviet Union which are the basis for entering into this 
Treaty. 

The first preambular paragraph states the basic premise 
that nuclear war would have devastating consequences 
for all mankind. 

The second and third preambular paragraphs indicate 
the rationale for the ABM Treaty and the accompanying 
Interim Agreement. Effective limits on anti-ballistic mis- 
sile systems will be an important factor in curbing com- 
petition in the strategic offensive arms race, will decrease 
the risk of the outbreak of nuclear war, and will, together 
with certain agreed measures on the limitation of strategic 
offensive arms, create a favorable climate for future nego- 
tiations on limiting strategic arms. 

The fourth and fifth preambular paragraphs indicate 
the relationship of this Treaty to the undertaking of the 
Parties in Article VI of the Non-Proliferation Treaty to 
“pursue negotiations in good faith on effective measures 
relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early 
date and to nuclear disarmament”, and express the inten- 
tion of the Parties to achieve further progress in disarma- 
ment at the earliest possible date. 

The sixth paragraph reflects the broad international 
consensus that effective measures to limit strategic arms 
will assist in relaxing international tensions and strength- 
ening trust between nations. As the first bilateral agree- 
ments between nuclear powers limiting strategic nuclear 
arms, this Treaty and the Interim Agreement should 
serve as historic steps toward these broader political goals. 


A. LIMITATIONS ON ABM SYSTEMS 


(1) Deployment 

Article I1(2) prohibits the deployment of ABM systems 
which would provide defense covering substantially the 
whole of the territory of a Party. ABM defenses of in- 
dividual regions are also prohibited except as specifically 
set forth in Article III. As more fully explained below, 
that Article limits not only the number, size and location 
of the permitted ABM deployment areas of each Party, 
but also limits to low levels the numbers of ABM launch- 
ers and ABM interceptors at launch sites, and places re- 
strictions on ABM radars, and thus has the effect of pre- 
cluding thick regional ABM defenses. 

Article (2) also includes an undertaking not to pro- 
vide a “base” for a nationwide ABM defense. This would, 
for example, prohibit the construction and deployment of 
ABM radars, or even ABM-capable radars deployed for 
other purposes, that could provide a base for a nation- 
wide ABM system. (Articles III, IV, V and VI contain 
specific constraints that reinforce this prohibition.) The 
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Treaty does not restrict air defense, space tracking, in- 
telligence or other non-ABM systems per se. However, it 
does prohibit the testing or conversion of such systems or 
their components to perform an ABM role; moreover, the 
Parties have agreed not to deploy any phased-array radars 
over a certain size except as otherwise provided in the 
Treaty and except for the purpose of tracking objects in 
outer space or for use as national technical means of veri- 
fication. This would prevent the possible use of such 
radars as a base for a nationwide ABM defense. 

Article IT defines an ABM system as “‘a system to coun- 
ter strategic ballistic missiles or their elements in flight 
trajectory”. It indicates that such systems currently con- 
sist of ABM interceptor missiles, ABM launchers and 
ABM radars. ABM interceptor missiles are interceptor 
missiles constructed and deployed for an ABM role, or 
of a type hereafter tested in an ABM mode. ABM launch- 
ers are launchers constructed and deployed for launching 
ABM interceptor missiles. (A launcher associated with 
an interceptor missile that is hereafter tested in an ABM 
mode falls within the definition of an ABM launcher. ) 
ABM radars are radars constructed and deployed for an 
ABM role (including target tracking or missile control, 
but not early warning), or of a type hereafter tested in an 
ABM mode. 

The second paragraph of Article II makes it clear that 
the ABM system components listed in the first paragraph 
of the Article include not only those which are opera- 
tional, but also those under construction, undergoing test- 
ing, undergoing overhaul, repair or conversion, or 
mothballed. 

Article III prohibits the deployment of any ABM sys- 
tems or their components except as provided therein. 
Under Article III, the Parties may deploy only systems 
consisting of ABM interceptor missiles, ABM launchers 
and ABM radars. The limited deployment of such sys- 
tems described in the next two paragraphs below is per- 
mitted only (a) within one deployment area centered on 
the nation’s capital and having a radius of 150 kilometers, 
and (b) within one other deployment area having the 
same radius and containing ICBM silo launchers. The 
centers of the two deployment areas will be separated by 
no less than 1,300 kilometers. 

In each of these deployment areas a Party may deploy 
no more than 100 ABM launchers and no more than 100 
ABM interceptor missiles at launch sites, These totals 
would include any deployments within such areas for 
training purposes and, as indicated in Article II(2), 
would not be confined to those in operational status. In 
view of Article V(1), discussed below, only fixed, land- 
based ABM components may be deployed. 

The restrictions on ABM radars cover radars of both 
existing types: phased-array radars (a modern type which 
scans by electronic means, a capability especially useful 
for ABM purposes) and mechanical-scan radars (an older 
type). These restrictions are as follows: 


(i) Within the 150-kilometer radius deployment area 
centered on the nation’s capital, no qualitative or quan- 
titative constraints on radars are imposed, but location 
is circumscribed as follows: a Party may have ABM ra- 
dars within no more than 6 ABM radar complexes, the 
permitted area of each complex being circular and having 
a diameter of no more than 3 kilometers. Phased-array 
ABM radars may not be located outside such complexes, 
regardless of when they become operational. Mechanical- 
scan ABM radars that become operational after May 26, 
1972 are similarly constrained. The Parties understand 
that in addition to the ABM radars which may be de- 
ployed in accordance with this provision, the Soviet me- 
chanical-scan ABM radars operational on May 26, 1972 
within the deployment area for defense of its national 
capital may be retained. 

(ii) Within the 150-kilometer radius deployment area 
for defense of ICBM silo launchers, the location of radars 
is not circumscribed, but qualitative and quantitative con- 
straints are imposed. A Party may have: 

—2 large phased-array ABM radars comparable in 
potential to corresponding ABM radars operational 
or under construction on the date of signature of 
the Treaty in such a deployment area; and 

—no more than 18 ABM radars each having a poten- 
tial less than that of the smaller of the 2 large phased- 
array ABM radars referred to above. 

The only two large phased-array ABM radars opera- 
tional or under construction in such a deployment area 
on the date of signature were the Perimeter Acquisition 
Radar (PAR) and Missile Site Radar (MSR) under 
construction near Grand Forks Air Force Base, North 
Dakota. The Parties understand that the potential—the 
product of mean emitted power in watts and antenna area 
in square meters—of the smaller of these two radars (the 
MSR) is considered for purposes of the Treaty to be 
three million. 

The impact of Article III on ABM systems currently 
deployed or under construction would te as follows: it 
would not prohibit the ABM system deployed around 
Moscow or the ABM system being deployed by the 
United States in the vicinity of Grand Forks Air Force 
Base in North Dakota, but it would preclude the comple- 
tion or retention of the ABM complex on which construc- 
tion had been started in the vicinity of Malmstrom Air 
Force Base in Montana. (The signatories understand that, 
pending ratification and acceptance of the agreements, 
neither will take any action that would be prohibited 
thereby in the absence of notification by either signatory 
of its intention not to proceed with ratification or 
approval. ) 

The United States has not started construction at a 
deployment area centered on its national capital, and 
the Soviet Union has not started construction at a de- 
ployment area for defense of ICBM silo launchers. 
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(2) Development, Testing, and Other Limitations 


Article IV provides that the limitations in Article III 
shall not apply to ABM systems or ABM components 
used for development or testing, and located within cur- 
rent or additionally agreed test ranges. It is understood 
that ABM test ranges encompass the area within which 
ABM components are located for test purposes, and that 
non-phased-array radars of types used for range safety 
or instrumentation purposes may be located outside of 
ABM test ranges. Article IV further provides that each 
Party may have no more than a total of 15 ABM launch- 
ers at test ranges. The current United States test ranges 
for ABM systems are located at White Sands, New Mex- 
ico and Kwajalein Atoll in the Pacific. The current 
Soviet test range for ABM systems is located near Sary 
Shagan, Kazakhstan SSR. ABM components are not to 
be deployed at any other test ranges without prior agree- 
ment between the Parties. 

Article V limits development and testing, as well as 
deployment, of certain types of ABM systems and com- 
ponents. Paragraph V(1) limits such activities to fixed, 
land-based ABM systems and components by prohibiting 
the development, testing or deployment of ABM systems 
or components which are sea-based, air-based, space- 
based, or mobile land-based. It is understood that the 
prohibitions on mobile ABM systems apply to ABM 
launchers and ABM radars which are not permanent 
fixed types. 

Paragraph V(2) prohibits the development, testing 
or deployment of ABM launchers for launching more 
than one ABM interceptor missile at a time from each 
launcher; modification of deployed launchers to provide 
them with such a capability; and the development, test- 
ing or deployment of automatic or semi-automatic or 
other similar systems for rapid reload of ABM launchers. 
The Parties agree that this Article includes an obligation 
not to develop, test, or deploy ABM interceptor missiles 
with more than one independently guided warhead. 


(3) Future ABM Systems 


A potential problem dealt with by the Treaty is that 
which would be created if an ABM system were devel- 
oped in the future which did not consist of interceptor 
missiles, launchers and radars. The Treaty would not 
permit the deployment of such a system or of components 
thereof capable of substituting for ABM interceptor mis- 
siles, launchers, or radars: Article II(1) defines an ABM 
system in terms of its function as “a system to counter 
strategic ballistic missiles or their elements in flight tra- 
jectory,” noting that such systems “currently” consist of 
ABM interceptor missiles, ABM launchers and ABM 
radars. Article III contains a prohibition on the deploy- 
ment of ABM systems or their components except as spec- 
ified therein, and it permits deployment only of ABM 
intergeptor missiles, ABM launchers, and ABM radars. 
Devices other than ABM interceptor missiles, ABM 


launchers, or ABM radars could be used as adjuncts to 
an ABM system, provided that such devices were not 
capable of substituting for one or more of these compo- 
nents. Finally, in the course of the negotiations, the 
Parties specified that “In order to insure fulfillment of 
the obligation not to deploy ABM systems and their 
components except as provided in Article III of the 
Treaty, the Parties agree that in the event ABM systems 
based on other physical principles and including com- 
ponents capable of substituting for ABM interceptor 
missiles, ABM launchers, or ABM radars are created in 
the future, specific limitations on such systems and their 
components would be subject to discussion in accord- 
ance with Article XIII and agreement in accordance 
with Article XIV of the Treaty.” (As explained below, 
Article XIII calls for establishment of a Standing Con- 
sultative Commission, and Article XIV deals with amend- 
ments to the Treaty. ) 


(4) Modernization and Replacement 

Article VII provides that, subject to the provisions 
of this Treaty, modernization and replacement of ABM 
systems or their components may be carried out. Mod- 
ernization or replacement of present ABM systems or 
components is constrained by the various limitations and 
prohibitions in the Treaty. (See paragraph 2 of Article 
I, Article III, Article V, and Article VI. ) 


(5) Destruction and Dismantling 

Article VIII provides that ABM systems or their com- 
ponents in excess of the numbers or outside the areas 
specified in the Treaty, as well as ABM systems or com- 
ponents prohibited by the Treaty, shall be destroyed or 
dismantled under agreed procedures within the shortest 
possible agreed period of time. Since no more than one 
ABM system deployment area for defense of ICBM silo 
launchers is permitted by Article III, this Article will 
apply, when the Treaty enters into force, to the ABM 
components previously under construction in the vicinity 
of Malmstrom Air Force Base in Montana. 


B. OTHER RELATED MEASURES 


(1) Constraints on Non-ABM Systems or Components 


Article VI is designed to enhance assurance of the 
effectiveness of the basic limitations on ABM systems and 
their components provided by the Treaty. To this end, 
each Party undertakes in this Article (a) not to give 
missiles, launchers or radars, other than ABM interceptor 
missiles, ABM launchers and ABM radars, capabilities to 
counter strategic ballistic missiles or their elements in 
flight trajectory; (b) not to test such non-ABM missiles, 
launchers and radars “in an ABM mode” and (c) not 
to deploy in the future radars for early warning of stra- 
tegic ballistic missile attack except at locations along the 
periphery of its national territory and oriented outward. 
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The first of these undertakings would, for example, 
prohibit the modification of air-defense missiles (SAMs) 
to give them a capability against strategic ballistic missiles. 

The undertaking not to test non-ABM interceptor mis- 
siles, launchers, and radars in an ABM mode subsequent 
to the date of signature of this Treaty would prohibit test- 
ing of non-ABM components for ABM purposes, but 
would not affect ABM testing of ABM components, or 
prevent testing of non-ABM components for non-ABM 
purposes. 

With respect to the third of the undertakings in Article 
VI, it should be noted that the Treaty, while not intended 
to prohibit the further deployment of radars for early 
warning of strategic ballistic missile attack, requires their 
location along the periphery of each Party’s national ter- 
ritory and oriented outward in order to minimize the pos- 
sibility that they could contribute to an effective ABM 
defense of points in the interior. 

Article VI also has the effect of prohibiting the future 
deployment in third countries of radars for early warning 
of strategic ballistic missile attack. Existing ballistic missile 
early-warning radars would not be affected. Article VI 
imposes no limitation on radars for national means of 
verification. 

In recognition of the fact that phased-array radars with 
more than a certain potential, though deployed for non- 
ABM missions such as air defense or air traffic control, 
would have an inherent capacity for ABM use, the Parties 
agreed not to deploy phased-array radars having a poten- 
tial exceeding three million watt-square meters, except as 
provided in Articles III, IV and VI of the Treaty and ex- 
cept for the purpose of tracking objects in outer space or 
for use as national technical means of verification. De- 
ployment of non-ABM radars currently planned by the 
United States would not be affected. 


(2) International Transfers 


Article [IX provides that, to assure the viability and 
effectiveness of the Treaty, each Party undertakes not to 
transfer to other States, and not to deploy outside its na- 
tional territory, ABM systems or their components limited 
by the Treaty. The Parties understand that the first under- 
taking includes an obligation not to provide to other states 
technical descriptions or blueprints specially worked out 
for the construction of ABM systems and their compo- 
nents limited by the Treaty. In addition, the United States 
Delegation made clear that the provisions of this Article 
do not set a precedent for whatever provisions may be 
considered for a treaty on limiting strategic offensive arms, 
noting that the question of transfer of strategic offensive 
arms is a far more complex issue, which may require a 
different solution. 


(3) Conflicting Obligations 


Article X contains an undertaking by the Parties not 
to assume any international obligations which would con- 
flict with the Treaty. The obligations in this Treaty are 


not inconsistent with any obligation of the United States 
under any international agreement. 


C. VERIFICATION AND CONSULTATION 
(1) Verification 


Article XII relates to verification of compliance with 
the Treaty’s provisions, which is to be accomplished by 
national technical means. Paragraph | states that each 
Party will use national technical means of verification at 
its disposal in a manner consistent with generally recog- 
nized principles of international law for purposes of pro- 
viding assurance of compliance with provisions of the 
Treaty. It does not require changes from current operat- 
ing practices and procedures with respect to systems which 
will be used as national technical means of verification. 

The second paragraph of this Article provides that each 
Party agrees not to interfere with the national technical 
means of verification of the other which are operating in 
accordance with paragraph 1 of the Article. This previ- 
sion would, for example, prohibit interference with a 
satellite in orbit used for verification of the Treaty. 

Paragraph 3 contains an agreement not to use deliberate 
concealment measures which impede verification by na- 
tional technical means. This paragraph expressly permits 
continuation of current construction, assembly, conversion 
and overhaul practices. 


(2) Standing Consultative Commission 


Article XIII provides that the Parties shall establish 
promptly a Standing Consultative Commission (hereafter 
referred to as the Commission) to promote the objectives 
and to facilitate the implementation of the ABM Treaty. 
The Parties have further agreed to use the Commission 
to promote the objectives and implementation of the 
Interim Agreement. (See Article VI of the Interim Agree- 
ment.) The Commission will provide a consulting frame- 
work within which the Parties may consider various mat- 
ters relating to the Treaty and the Interim Agreement. 
The Parties may also consider these matters in other 
channels. 

A principal function of the Commission will be to con- 
sider questions of compliance with the obligations as- 
sumed under this Treaty and the Interim Agreement and 
also related situations which may be considered ambig- 
uous. Each Party may voluntarily provide through the 
Commission information it considers necessary to assure 
confidence in compliance. Thus one Party might raise a 
question of compliance based on information gathered by 
national technical means of verification and the other 
Party could provide information to clarify the matter. 

Attention was called above to the provisions in Article 
XII prohibiting intentional interference with national 
technical means of verification operating in accordance 
with its provisions. The Commission is charged by Article 
XIII with the responsibility to consider any questions of 
interference with such means. The Commission may also 
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consider questions of concealment impeding verification 
by national means. The Commission may consider changes 
in the general strategic situation which have a bearing on 
the provisions of the Treaty. Related to this is the Com- 
mission’s authority to consider proposals to further in- 
crease the viability of the Treaty—such as agreed inter- 
pretations after the Treaty has entered into force—and 
to consider proposals for amendment of the Treaty. 
(Amendments to the Treaty would have to be ratified 
pursuant to Articles XIV and XVI.) The Commission 
may also consider other appropriate measures, not spe- 
cifically enumerated in Article XIII, aimed at further lim- 
iting strategic arms. Finally, through the Commission the 
Parties are to agree on procedures and dates for the im- 
plementation of Article VIII concerning destruction or 
dismantling of ABM systems or ABM components. (For 
corresponding responsibility of the Commission under the 
Interim Agreement, see section C of the discussion 
thereof. ) 

The second paragraph of Article XIII provides for the 
establishment of regulations for the Commission govern- 
ing procedures, composition and other relevant matters. 
Such matters can be worked out early in the follow-on 
negotiations. Meanwhile, any consultation desired by 
either side under these Articles can be carried out by the 
Delegations during such negotiations or, when they are 
not in session, through other diplomatic channels. 

The Commission is intended as a means to facilitate the 
implementation of the agreements and would not replace 
follow-on negotiations or use of other diplomatic channels. 


D. DURATION, WITHDRAWAL AND FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS 


Article XV provides that the Treaty shall be of un- 
limited duration, but contains a withdrawal clause of the 
type that has become standard in post-war arms control 
treaties. This clause provides that each Party, in exercis- 
ing its national sovereignty, shall have the right to with- 
draw from the Treaty if it decides that extraordinary 
events related to the subject matter of the Treaty have 
jeopardized its supreme interests. Notice of such decision 
is to be given to the other Party six months prior to with- 
drawal from the Treaty. Such notice is required to include 
a statement of the extraordinary events involved. 

In this connection, the United States has stressed the 
unique relationship between limitations on offensive and 
defensive strategic arms. This interrelationship lends 
extraordinary importance to the undertaking in Article 
XI “to continue active negotiations for limitations on 
strategic offensive arms.”’ 

The special importance we attach to this relationship 
was reflected in the following formal statement relating to 
Article XI, which was made by the Head of the United 
States Delegation on May 9, 1972: 

The US Delegation has stressed the importance the 

US Government attaches to achieving agreement on 

more complete limitations on strategic offensive arms, 


following agreement on an ABM Treaty and on an 
Interim Agreement on certain measures with respect 
to the limitation of strategic offensive arms. The US 
Delegation believes that an objective of the follow-on 
negotiations should be to constrain and reduce on a 
long-term basis threats to the survivability of our re- 
spective strategic retaliatory forces. The USSR Dele- 
gation has also indicated that the objectives of SALT 
would remain unfulfilled without the achievement of 
an agreement providing for more complete limitations 
on strategic offensive arms. Both sides recognize that 
the initial agreements would be steps toward the 
achievement of more complete limitations on strategic 
arms. If an agreement providing for more complete 
strategic offensive arms limitations were not achieved 
within five years, US supreme interests could be jeopar- 
dized. Should that occur, it would constitute a basis 
for withdrawal from the ABM Treaty. The US does 
not wish to see such a situation occur, nor do we be- 
lieve that the USSR does. It is because we wish to pre- 
vent such a situation that we emphasize the importance 
the US Government attaches to achievement of more 
complete limitations on strategic offensive arms. The 
US Executive will inform the Congress, in connection 
with Congressional consideration of the ABM Treaty 
and the Interim Agreement, of this statement of the 
US position. 


E. OTHER PROVISIONS 


Article XIV deals with amendments and review. Para- 
graph 1 provides that the Parties may propose amend- 
ments to the Treaty. Agreed amendments shall enter into 
force upon exchange of instruments of ratification. The 
second paragraph of Article XIV provides for formal re- 
view of the Treaty by the Parties at five year intervals. 
Paragraph 2 does not preclude agreement on proposed 
amendments of the Treaty during the first five years, or 
between formal reviews thereafter; it simply reflects rec- 
ognition of the possibility of changes in the strategic re- 
lationship and the development of new strategic systems. 
These questions are also within the purview of the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission. 

Article XVI and the final paragraph of the Treaty con- 
tain standard provisions on entry into force, registration 
pursuant to the United Nations Charter, and equal au- 
thenticity of the English and Russian language texts. 


INTERIM AGREEMENT AND PROTOCOL 


The Interim Agreement between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Certain Measures with respect to the Limitation of Stra- 
tegic Offensive Arms (Interim Agreement), including a 
Protocol which is integral thereto, was signed on May 26, 
1972. The Interim Agreement consists of a preamble and 
eight operative articles. In the course of the negotiations, 
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agreement was reached on a number of interpretive mat- 
ters related to the Interim Agreement. Enclosure 3 con- 
tains agreed interpretations and certain noteworthy 
unilateral statements. 

This Agreement provides for a restriction of five years 
on strategic offensive missile launcher deployments pend- 
ing negotiation of more complete limitations on strategic 
offensive arms. The main effects of the Interim Agree- 
ment will be that: 

—the aggregate number of fixed, land-based ICBM 

launchers and SLBM launchers will be limited; 

—-starting construction of additional fixed, land-based 
ICBM launchers is prohibited ; 

—the number of launchers for modern heavy ICBMs, 
such as the Soviet SS—9, will be limited to that num- 
ber currently operational and under construction; 

—ceilings will be placed on the number of SLBM 
launchers and modern ballistic missile submarines 
operational on each side; and 

—up to the agreed ceilings, deployment of additional 
SLBM launchers above a specified number for each 
Party requires an offsetting reduction of ICBM 
launchers of older types or SLBM launchers on older 
ballistic missile submarines. 

In the first paragraph of the preamble of the Agree- 
ment the Parties express the conviction that the ABM 
Treaty and the Interim Agreement will contribute to 
the creation of more favorable conditions for active ne- 
gotiation on limiting strategic arms and will improve 
international relations. In the second paragraph the 
Parties acknowledge the relationship between strategic 
offensive and defensive arms, and in the third they 
acknowledge their obligations under Article VI of 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty to pursue disarmament 
negotiations. 

A. ICBM LAUNCHERS 


Article I of the Interim Agreement prohibits starting 
construction of additional fixed land-based ICBM launch- 
ers. While the text of Article I prescribes July 1, 1972 as 
the freeze date, the United States and the Soviet Union 
understand that, pending ratification and acceptance 
of the agreements, neither will take any action that will 
be prohibited thereby, in the absence of notification by 
either signatory of its intention not to proceed with rati- 
fication or approval. 

This construction freeze covers all fixed land-based 
ICBM launchers, both silo and soft-pad, but does not 
include test and training ICBM launchers or mobile 
land-based ICBM launchers. Test and training launch- 
ers are, however, subject to other constraints. The United 
States has made clear to the Soviets that we would con- 
sider the deployment of operational land-mobile ICBM 
launchers during the period of the Interim Agreement 
to be inconsistent with the objectives of the Agreement. 
The Parties have agreed that the term ICBM includes 
any land-based strategic ballistic missile capable of ranges 


in excess of the shortest distance between the northeastern 
border of the continental United States and the north- 
western border of the continental Soviet Union. Launch- 
ers for fractional orbital bombardment systems are 
considered to be ICBM launchers. 

On May 26, 1972, the United States had 1,054 opera- 
tional, land-based ICBM launchers and none under con- 
struction; on that date, the Soviet Union had a total of 
land-based ICBM launchers operational and under active 
construction estimated to be about 1,618. (ICBM launch- 
ers for testing and training purposes are excluded in 
each case.) Under the freeze, the Soviet Union may 
complete construction of ICBM launchers under active 
construction on May 26, 1972. While the Interim Agree- 
ment remains in effect, neither Party may start new con- 
struction (nor resume previously suspended construc- 
tion) of fixed ICBM launchers except test and training 
launchers. 

B. HEAVY ICBM LAUNCHERS 


Article II provides that the Parties shall not convert 
land-based launchers for light, or older heavy, ICBMs 
into land-based launchers for modern heavy ICBMs, 
such as the Soviet SS—9. All currently operational ICBMs 
other than the SS-9 are either “light” (the United States 
Minuteman and the Soviet SS—11 and SS—13) or “older” 
ICBM launchers of types first deployed prior to 1964 
(the United States Titan and the Soviet SS—7 and SS-8). 

Article II would thus prohibit the conversion of a 
launcher for an SS—7, SS—-8, SS—11 or SS—13 ICBM into 
a launcher for an SS—9 or any new modern heavy ICBM, 
and would similarly prohibit the conversion of a launcher 
for a Minuteman or Titan into a launcher for a modern 
heavy ICBM. The Parties agree that in the process of 
modernization and replacement the dimensions of land- 
based ICBM silo launchers will not be significantly in- 
creased, and that this means that any increase will not 
be greater than 10-15 percent of the present dimen- 
sions. The United States has also made clear that it 
would consider any ICBM having a volume significantly 
greater than that of the largest light ICBM now opera- 
tional on either side (which is the Soviet SS—11) to be a 
heavy ICBM. 


Cc. SLBM LAUNCHERS AND MODERN BALLISTIC MISSILE 
SUBMARINES 


Article III limits SLBM launchers and modern ballis- 
tic missile submarines to the numbers operational and 
under construction on May 26, 1972. 

In addition, Article III and the Protocol permit 
launchers and submarines beyond 740 SLBM launchers 
on nuclear-powered submarines for the Soviet Union and 
656 SLBM launchers on nuclear-powered submarines for 
the United States, subject to two constraints. First, addi- 
tional SLBM launchers may become operational only as 
replacements for an equal number of ICBM launchers of 
types first deployed prior to 1964, or for launchers on 
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older nuclear-powered submarines or for modern SLBM 
launchers on any type of submarine. Second, such sub- 
stitution may not result in: 
—the Soviet Union having operational more than 62 
modern ballistic missile submarines or more than 
950 SLBM launchers, including all SLBM launchers 
on nuclear-powered submarines and all modern 
SLBM launchers on any type of submarine; 

—the United States having operational more than 
44 modern ballistic missile submarines or more 
than 710 SLBM launchers. 

Construction of replacement SLBM launchers up to 
the limits under the Protocol would require the disman- 
tling or destruction, under agreed procedures, of an equal 
number of ICBM launchers of older types or of SLBM 
launchers on nuclear-powered submarines. Moreover, 
modern SLBM launchers deployed on any type of sub- 
marine would count against the total ceiling on SLBM 
launchers. Dismantling or destruction would be required 
to commence no later than the date on which sea trials 
of a replacement ballistic missile submarine begin and to 
be completed in the shortest possible agreed period of time. 
Thus the Soviets will have to begin dismantling older 
ICBM or SLBM launchers no later than when the 741st 
SLBM launcher on a nuclear-powered submarine enters 
sea trials. Dismantling or destruction, as well as timely 
notification thereof, are to be carried out in accordance 
with procedures to be agreed upon in the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission. 


D. TEST AND TRAINING LAUNCHERS 


The Parties agree that the number of test and training 
launchers for ICBMs and SLBMs, including “modern 
heavy” ICBMs, shall not be increased significantly above 
the current number of test and training launchers for 
such missiles. It is understood that construction or con- 
version of ICBM launchers at test ranges shall be under- 


taken only for the purposes of testing and training. It is 
also understood that ICBM launchers for test and training 
purposes may be constructed at operational sites. 


E. MODERNIZATION AND REPLACEMENT 


Article IV provides that, subject to the provisions of the 
Interim Agreement, modernization and replacement of 
strategic ballistic missiles and launchers covered by the 
Interim Agreement may be undertaken. The conversion 
of current United States ICBM launchers to handle Min- 
uteman III missiles, the conversion of current submarine 
launchers to handle Poseidon missiles, and the construc- 
tion of new submarines as replacements for older sub- 
marines, are not prohibited by the Agreement. 


F. OTHER PROVISIONS 


Article V of the Interim Agreement contains the same 
provisions on verification as appear in Article XII of the 
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ABM Treaty. Verification will be carried out by national 
technical means operating in accordance with generally 
recognized principles of international law. Interference 
with, or deliberate concealment from, such means is pro- 
hibited. Neither Party is required to change its current 
practices of construction, assembly, conversion, or over- 
haul. 

Article VI provides that in order to promote the objec- 
tives and implementation of the Interim Agreement, the 
Parties shall use the Standing Consultative Commission to 
be established pursuant to Article XIII of the ABM 
Treaty. 

In Article VII the Parties agree to continue active ne- 
gotiation for limitations on strategic offensive arms. This 
Article also provides that the terms of this Interim Agree- 
ment will not prejudice the scope and terms of the limita- 
tions on strategic offensive arms which may be worked out 
in the subsequent negotiations. It is expected that these 
subsequent negotiations will start in the near future. 

The first paragraph of Article VIII of the Interim 
Agreement provides that it shall enter into force upon the 
exchange of written notices of acceptance, simultaneously 
with the exchange of instruments of ratification of the 
ABM Treaty. 

Paragraph 2 of Article VIII provides that the Interim 
Agreement shall remain in effect for five years, unless ear- 
lier replaced by agreement on more complete measures 
limiting strategic offensive arms. 

The third paragraph of this Article provides each Party 
with a right, parallel to that contained in paragraph 2 
of Article XV of the ABM Treaty, to withdraw upon six 
months’ notice if such Party decides its supreme interests 
have been jeopardized by extraordinary events related to 
the subject matter of the Interim Agreement. 


CoNCLUSION 


I believe the Treaty limiting anti-ballistic missile sys< 
tems, together with the accompanying Interim Agreement 
and its Protocol constraining strategic offensive arms, con- 
stitute the most important step in arms limitation ever 
taken by this country. In these agreements, the two most 
powerful nations on earth are adopting measures designed 
to curb the deployment of strategic arms. 

The Parties have protected their vital interests during 
the careful negotiation and elaboration of these agree- 
ments. We did not agree to anything adversely affecting 
the national interests of our Allies, who were regularly 
consulted during the negotiations. The Congress has been 
kept closely informed throughout the negotiations. Ambas- 
sador Smith and other Delegation members conducted a 
total of thirty executive session briefings for Congressional 
Committees. 

These Agreements should help to improve Soviet- 
American relations and preserve and strengthen inter- 
national security and world order. The entry into force 
of these measures should significantly advance the cause 
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of peace in the world, and I hope that they can be brought 
into force as soon as practicable. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WiiuiaM P. RocEers 
Enclosures: 


1. The ABM Treaty. 
2. The Interim Agreement and associated Protocol. 
3. Agreed Interpretations and Unilateral Statements. 


(Enclosure 1) 


TreEATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE UNION oF SovieT SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON 
THE LIMITATION OF ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEMS 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Proceeding from the premise that nuclear war would 
have devastating consequences for all mankind, 

Considering that effective measures to limit anti-ballistic 
missile systems would be a substantial factor in curbing 
the race in strategic offensive arms and would lead to a 
decrease in the risk of outbreak of war involving nuclear 
weapons, 

Proceeding from the premise that the limitation of anti- 
ballistic missile systems, as well as certain agreed measures 
with respect to the limitation of strategic offensive arms, 
would contribute to the creation of more favorable con- 
ditions for further negotiations on limiting strategic arms, 

Mindful of their obligations under Article VI of the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 

Declaring their intention to achieve at the earliest pos- 
sible date the cessation of the nuclear arms race and to 
take effective measures toward reductions in strategic 
arms, nuclear disarmament, and general and complete 
disarmament, 

Desiring to contribute to the relaxation of international 
tension and the strengthening of trust between States, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


1. Each Party undertakes to limit anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) systems and to adopt other measures in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Treaty. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to deploy ABM systems 
for a defense of the territory of its country and not to pro- 
vide a base for such a defense, and not to deploy ABM 
systems for defense of an individual region except as pro- 
vided for in Article III of this Treaty. 


Article II 


1. For the purposes of this Treaty an ABM system is 
a system to counter strategic ballistic missiles or their ele- 
ments in flight trajectory, currently consisting of : 
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(a) ABM interceptor missiles, which are interceptor 
missiles constructed and deployed for an ABM role, or of 
a type tested in an ABM mode; 

(b) ABM launchers, which are launchers constructed 
and deployed for launching ABM interceptor missiles; and 

(c) ABM radars, which are radars constructed and 
deployed for an ABM role, or of a type tested in an ABM 
mode. 

2. The ABM system components listed in paragraph | 
of this Article include those which are: 

(a) operational; 

(b) under construction; 

(c) undergoing testing; 

(d) undergoing overhaul, repair or conversion; or 

(e) mothballed. 


Article ITI 


Each Party undertakes not to deploy ABM systems or 
their components except that: 

(a) within one ABM system deployment area having 
a radius of one hundred and fifty kilometers and centered 
on the Party’s national capital, a Party may deploy: (1) 
no more than one hundred ABM launchers and no more 
than one hundred ABM interceptor missiles at launch 
sites, and (2) ABM radars within no more than six ABM 
radar complexes, the area of each complex being cir- 
cular and having a diameter of no more than three kilo- 
meters; and 

(b) within one ABM system deployment area having 
a radius of one hundred and fifty kilometers and contain- 
ing ICBM silo launchers, a Party may deploy: (1) no 
more than one hundred ABM launchers and no more than 
one hundred ABM interceptor missiles at launch sites, 
(2) two large phased-array ABM radars comparable in 
potential to corresponding ABM radars operational or 
under construction on the date of signature of the Treaty 
in an ABM system deployment area containing ICBM 
silo launchers, and (3) no more than eighteen ABM 
radars each having a potential less than the potential of the 
smaller of the above-mentioned two large phased-array 
ABM radars. 

Article IV 


The limitations provided for in Article III shall not 
apply to ABM systems or their components used for de- 
velopment or testing, and located within current or addi- 
tionally agreed test ranges. Each Party may have no more 
than a tutal of fifteen ABM launchers at test ranges. 


Article V 


1. Each Party undertakes not to develop, test, or deploy 
ABM systems or components which are sea-based, air- 
based, space-based, or mobile land-based. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to develop, test, or deploy 
ABM launchers for launching more than one ABM in- 
terceptor missile at a time from each launcher, nor to 
modify deployed launchers to provide them with such a 
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capability, nor to develop, test, or deploy automatic or 
semi-automatic or other similar systems for rapid reload 
of ABM launchers. 

Article VI 


To enhance assurance of the effectiveness of the limita- 
tions on ABM systems and their components provided by 
this Treaty, each Party undertakes: 

(a) not to give missiles, launchers, or radars, other 
than ABM interceptor missiles, ABM launchers, or ABM 
radars, capabilities to counter strategic ballistic missiles or 
their elements in flight trajectory, and not to test them in 
an ABM mode; and 

(b) not to deploy in the future radars for early warning 
of strategic ballistic missile attack except at locations 
along the periphery of its national territory and oriented 
outward. 

Article VII 


Subject to the provisions of this Treaty, moderniza- 
tion and replacement of ABM systems or their compo- 
nents may be carried out. 


Article VIII 


ABM systems or their components in excess of the 
numbers or outside the areas specified in this Treaty, 
as well as ABM systems or their components prohibited 
by this Treaty, shall be destroyed or dismantled under 
agreed procedures within the shortest possible agreed 
period of time. 

Article IX 


To assure the viability and effectiveness of this Treaty, 
each Party undertakes not to transfer to other States, 
and not to deploy outside its national territory, ABM sys- 
tems or their components limited by this Treaty. 


Article X 


Each Party undertakes not to assume any international 
obligations which would conflict with this Treaty. 


Article XI 


The Parties undertake to continue active negotiations 
for limitations on strategic offensive arms. 


Article XII 


1. For the purpose of providing assurance of com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Treaty, each Party 
shall use national technical means of verification at its 
disposal in a manner consistent with generally recognized 
principles of international law. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to interfere with the 
national technical means of verification of the other Party 
operating in accordance with paragraph 1 of this Article. 

3. Each Party undertakes not to use deliberate con- 
cealment measures which impede verification by national 
technical means of compliance with the provisions of 
this Treaty. This obligation shall not require changes in 


current construction, assembly, conversion, or overhaul 
practices. 
Article XIII 


1. To promote the objectives and implementation of 
the provisions of this Treaty, the Parties shall establish 
promptly a Standing Consultative Commission, within 
the framework of which they will: 

(a) consider questions concerning compliance with 
the obligations assumed and related situations which 
may be considered ambiguous; 

(b) provide on a voluntary basis such information as 
either Party considers necessary to assure confidence in 
compliance with the obligations assumed ; 

(c) consider questions involving unintended interfer- 
ence with national technical means of verification; 

(d) consider possible changes in the strategic situation 
which have a bearing on the provisions of this Treaty; 

(e) agree upon procedures and dates for destruction or 
dismantling of ABM systems or their components in cases 
provided for by the provisions of this Treaty ; 

(f£) consider, as appropriate, possible proposals for fur- 
ther increasing the viability of this Treaty, including pro- 
posals for amendments in accordance with the provisions 
of this Treaty; 

(g) consider, as appropriate, proposals for further 
measures aimed at limiting strategic arms. 

z. The Parties through consultation shall establish, and 
may amend as appropriate, Regulations for the Standing 
Consultative Commission governing procedures, com- 
position and other relevant matters. 


Article XIV 


1. Each Party may propose amendments to this Treaty. 
Agreed amendments shall enter into force in accordance 


with the procedures governing the entry into force of this 
Treaty. 

2. Five years after entry into force of this Treaty, and 
at five year intervals thereafter, the Parties shall together 
conduct a review of this Treaty. 


Article XV 


1. This Treaty shall be of unlimited duration. 

2. Each Party shall, in exercising its national sover- 
eignty, have the right to withdraw from this Treaty if it 
decides that extraordinary events related to the subject 
matter of this Treaty have jeopardized its supreme inter- 
ests. It shall give notice of its decision to the other Party 
six months prior to withdrawal from the Treaty. Such no- 
tice shall include a statement of the extraordinary events 
the notifying Party regards as having jeopardized its su- 
preme interests. 

Article XVI 


1. This Treaty shall be subject to ratification in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional procedures of each Party. 


mM 
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The Treaty shall enter into force on the day of the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. 

2. This Treaty shall be registered pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Done at Moscow on May 26, 1972, in two copies, each 
in the English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp NIxon 
President of the United States of America 
For THE UNron oF Soviet SociaList REPUBLICS: 
Leonip I, BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU 





(Enclosure 2) 


INTERIM AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SovieT SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS ON CERTAIN MEASURES WITH RESPECT 
TO THE LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE ARMS 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Convinced that the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems and this Interim Agreement on 
Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Stra- 
tegic Offensive Arms will contribute to the creation of 
more favorable conditions for active negotiations on limit- 
ing strategic arms as well as to the relaxation of inter- 
national tension and the strengthening of trust between 
States, 

Taking into account the relationship between strategic 
offensive and defensive arms, 

Mindful of their obligations under Article VI of the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


The Parties undertake not to start construction of addi- 
tional fixed land-based intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) launchers after July 1, 1972. 


Article II 


The Parties undertake not to convert land-based 
launchers for light ICBMs, or for ICBMs of older types 
deployed prior to 1964, into land-based launchers for 
heavy ICBMs of types deployed after that time. 


Article III 


The Parties undertake to limit submarine-launched 
ballistic missile (SLBM) launchers and modern ballistic 
missile submarines to the numbers operational and under 
construction on the date of signature of this Interim 
Agreement, and in addition to launchers and submarines 
constructed under procedures established by the Parties 





as replacements for an equal number of ICBM launchers 
of older types deployed prior to 1964 or for launchers on 
older submarines. 

Article IV 


Subject to the provisions of this Interim Agreement, 
modernization and replacement of strategic offensive bal- 
listic missiles and launchers covered by this Interim Agree- 
ment may be undertaken. 


Article V 


1. For the purpose of providing assurance of compli- 
ance with the provisions of this Interim Agreement, each 
Party shall use national technical means of verification at 
its disposal in a manner consistent with generally recog- 
nized principles of international law. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to interfere with the na- 
tional technical means of verification of the other Party 
operating in accordance with paragraph | of this Article. 

3. Each Party undertakes not to use deliberate conceal- 
ment measures which impede verification by national 
technical means of compliance with the provisions of this 
Interim Agreement. This obligation shall not require 
changes in current construction, assembly, conversion, or 
overhaul practices. 

Article VI 


To promote the objectives and implementation of the 
provisions of this Interim Agreement, the Parties shall use 
the Standing Consultative Commission established under 
Article XIII of the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems in accordance with the provisions 
of that Article. 

Article VII 


The Parties undertake to continue active negotiations 
for limitations on strategic offensive arms. The obligations 
provided for in this Interim Agreement shall not prejudice 
the scope or terms of the limitations on strategic offensive 
arms which may be worked out in the course of further 
negotiations. 

Article VIII 


1. This Interim Agreement shall enter into force upon 
exchange of written notices of acceptance by each Party, 
which exchange shall take place simultaneously with the 
exchange of instruments of ratification of the Treaty on 
the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

2. This Interim Agreement shall remain in force for a 
period of five years unless replaced earlier by an agree- 
ment on more complete measures limiting strategic offen- 
sive arms. It is the objective of the Parties to conduct 
active follow-on negotiations with the aim of concluding 
such an agreement as soon as possible. 

3. Each Party shall, in exercising its national sover- 
eignty, have the right to withdraw from this Interim 
Agreement if it decides that extraordinary events related 
to the subject matter of this Interim Agreement have 
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jeopardized its supreme interests. It shall give notice of its 
decision to the other Party six months prior to withdrawal 
from this Interim Agreement. Such notice shall include a 
statement of the extraordinary events the notifying Party 
regards as having jeopardized its supreme interests. 

Done at Moscow on May 26, 1972, in two copies, each 
in the English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp NIxon 
President of the United States of America 


For THE UNION oF Soviet SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: 
Leonwm I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee. of the CPSU 


PROTOCOL 


To THE INTERIM AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SocIALIstT REPUBLICS ON CERTAIN MEASURES WITH 
RESPECT TO THE LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC OFFEN- 
SIVE ARMS 


The United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the 
Parties, 

Having agreed on certain limitations relating to sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile launchers and modern 
ballistic missile submarines, and to replacement proce- 
dures, in the Interim Agreement, 

Have agreed as follows: 

The Parties understand that, under Article III of the 
Interim Agreement, for the period during which that 
Agreement remains in force: 

The US may have no more than 710 ballistic missile 
launchers on submarines (SLBMs) and no more than 
44 modern ballistic missile submarines. The Soviet Union 
may have no more than 950 ballistic missile launchers 
on submarines and no more than 62 modern ballistic mis- 
sile submarines. 

Additional ballistic missile launchers on submarines up 
to the above-mentioned levels, in the U.S.—over 656 
ballistic missile launchers on nuclear-powered subma- 
rines, and in the U.S.S.R.—over 740 ballistic missile 
launchers on nuclear-powered submarines, operational 
and under construction, may become operational as re- 
placements for equal numbers of ballistic missile launchers 
of older types deployed prior to 1964 or of ballistic missile 
launchers on older submarines. 

The deployment of modern SLBMs on any submarine, 
regafdless of type, will be counted against the total level 
of SLBMs permitted for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


This Protocol shall be considered an integral part of 
the Interim Agreement. 
Done at Moscow this 26th day of May, 1972. 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp NIxon 
President of the United States of America 


For THE UNION oF Soviet SociALIstT REPUBLICS: 
Leonw I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU 





(Enclosure 3 ) 
1. AGREED INTERPRETATIONS. 


(a) Initialed Statements. 


The texts of the statements set out below were agreed 
upon and initialed by the Heads of the Delegations on 
May 26, 1972. 

ABM Treaty 


[A] 

The Parties understand that, in addition to the ABM 
radars which may be deployed in accordance with sub- 
paragraph (a) of Article III of the Treaty, those non- 
phased-array ABM radars operational on the date of 
signature of the Treaty within the ABM system deploy- 
ment area for defense of the national capital may be 
retained. 

| (B] 

The Parties understand that the potential (the product 
of mean emitted power in watts and antenna area in 
square meters) of the smaller of the two large phased- 
array ABM radars referred to in subparagraph (b) of 
Article III of the Treaty is considered for purposes of the 
Treaty to be three million. 


[C] 


The Parties understand that the center of the ABM sys- 
tem deployment area centered on the national capital 
and the center of the ABM system deployment area con- 
taining ICBM silo launchers for each Party shall be sep- 
arated by no less than thirteen hundred kilometers. 


[D] 


The Parties agree not to deploy phased-array radars 
having a potential (the product of mean emitted power 
in watts and antenna area in square meters) exceeding 
three million, except as provided for in Articles III, IV 
and VI of the Treaty, or except for the purposes of track- 
ing objects in outer space or for use as national technical 
means of verification. 
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[E) 


In order to insure fulfillment of the obligation not to 
deploy ABM systems and their components except as pro- 
vided in Article III of the Treaty, the Parties agree that 
in the event ABM systems based on other physical prin- 
ciples and including components capable of substituting 
for ABM interceptor missiles, ABM launchers, or ABM 
radars are created in the future, specific limitations on such 
systems and their components would be subject to discus- 
sion in accordance with Article XIII and agreement in 
accordance with Article XIV of the Treaty. 


[F] 

The Parties understand that Article V of the Treaty in- 
cludes obligations not to develop, test or deploy ABM 
interceptor missiles for the delivery by each ABM inter- 
ceptor missile of more than one independently guided 
warhead. 

[G] 

The Parties understand that Article [X of the Treaty in- 
cludes the obligation of the US and the USSR not to pro- 
vide to other States technical descriptions or blueprints 
specially worked out for the construction of ABM systems 
and their components limited by the Treaty. 


Interim Agreement 


[H] 


The Parties understand that land-based ICBM launch- 
ers referred to in the Interim Agreement are understood 
to be launchers for strategic ballistic missiles capable of 
ranges in excess of the shortest distance between the north- 
eastern border of the continental U.S. and the northwest- 
ern border of the continental USSR. 


(1) 


The Parties understand that fixed land-based ICBM 
launchers under active construction as of the date of sig- 
nature of the Interim Agreement may be completed. 


(J) 


The Parties understand that in the process of moderni- 
zation and replacement the dimensions of land-based 
ICBM silo launchers will not be significantly increased. 


[K] 


The Parties understand that dismantling or destruc- 
tion of ICBM launchers of older types deployed prior to 
1964 and ballistic missile launchers on older submarines 
being replaced by new SLBM launchers on modern 
submarines will be initiated at the time of the beginning 
of sea trials of a replacement submarine, and will be com- 
pleted in the shortest possible agreed period of time. Such 
dismantling or destruction, and timely notification thereof, 


will be accomplished under procedures to be agreed in 
the Standing Consultative Commission. 


(L] 


The Parties understand that during the period of the 
Interim Agreement there shall be no significant increase 
in the number of ICBM or SLBM test and training 
launchers, or in the number of such launchers for modern 
land-based heavy ICBMs. The Parties further understand 
that construction or conversion of ICBM launchers at test 
ranges shall be undertaken only for purposes of testing 
and training. 

(b) Common Understandings. 


Common understanding of the Parties on the follow- 
ing matters was reached during the negotiations: 


A. Increase in ICBM Silo Dimensions 


Ambassador Smith made the following statement on 
May 26, 1972: “The Parties agree that the term ‘signifi- 
cantly increased’ means that an increase will not be greater 
than 10-15 percent of the present dimensions of land- 
based ICBM silo launchers.” 

Minister Semenov replied that this statement corre- 
sponded to the Soviet understanding. 


B. Location of ICBM Defenses 


The U.S. Delegation made the following statement on 
May 26, 1972: “Article III of the ABM Treaty provides 
for each side one ABM system deployment area centered 
on its national capital and one ABM system deployment 
area containing ICBM silo launchers. The two sides have 
registered agreement on the following statement: “The 
Parties understand that the center of the ABM system de- 
ployment area centered on the national capital and the 
center of the ABM system deployment area containing 
ICBM silo launchers for each Party shall be separated 
by no less than thirteen hundred kilometers.’ In this con- 
nection, the U.S. side notes that its ABM system deploy- 
ment area for defense of ICBM silo launchers, located 
west of the Mississippi River, will be centered in the 
Grand Forks ICBM silo launcher deployment area.” 
(See Initialed Statement [C].) 


C. ABM Test Ranges 


The U.S. Delegation made the following statement on 
April 26, 1972: “Article IV of the ABM Treaty provides 
that ‘the limitations provided for in Article III shall not 
apply to ABM systems or their components used for devel- 
opment or testing, and located within current or addi- 
tionally agreed test ranges.’ We believe it would be useful 
to assure that there is no misunderstanding as to current 
ABM test ranges. It is our understanding that ABM test 
ranges encompass the area within which ABM compo- 
nents are located for test purposes. The current U.S. ABM 
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test ranges are at White Sands, New Mexico, and at 
Kwajalein Atoll, and the current Soviet ABM test range 
is near Sary Shagan in Kazakhstan. We consider that 
non-phased array radars of types used for range safety or 
instrumentation purposes may be located outside of ABM 
test ranges. We interpret the reference in Article IV to 
‘additionally agreed test ranges’ to mean that ABM com- 
ponents will not be located at any other test ranges with- 
out prior agreement between our Governments that there 
will be such additional ABM test ranges.” 

On May 5, 1972, the Soviet Delegation stated that 
there was a common understanding on what ABM test 
ranges were, that the use of the types of non-ABM radars 
for range safety or instrumentation was not limited under 
the Treaty, that the reference in Article IV to “addition- 
ally agreed” test ranges was sufficiently clear, and that 
national means permitted identifying current test ranges. 


D. Mobile ABM Systems 


On January 28, 1972, the U.S. Delegation made the 
following statement: “Article V(1) of the Joint Draft 
Text of the ABM Treaty includes an undertaking not to 
develop, test, or deploy mobile land-based ABM systems 
and their components. On May 5, 1971, the U.S. side 
indicated that, in its view, a prohibition on deployment 
of mobile ABM systems and components would rule out 
the deployment of ABM launchers and radars which were 
not permanent fixed types. At that time, we asked for the 
Soviet view of this interpretation. Does the Soviet side 
agree with the U.S. side’s interpretation put forward on 
May 5, 1971?” 

On April 13, 1972, the Soviet Delegation said there is 
a general common understanding on this matter. 


E. Standing Consultative Commission 


Ambassador Smith made the following statement on 
May 24, 1972: “The United States proposes that the 
sides agree that, with regard to initial implementation of 
the ABM Treaty’s Article XIII on the Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission (SCC) and of the consultation Articles 
to the Interim Agreement on offensive arms and the Acci- 
dents Agreement,* agreement establishing the SCC will 
be worked out early in the follow-on SALT negotiations ; 
until that is completed, the following arrangements will 
prevail: when SALT is in session, any consultation de- 
sired by either side under these Articles can be carried out 
by the two SALT Delegations; when SALT is not in ses- 
sion, ad hoc arrangements for any desired consultations 
under these Articles may be made through diplomatic 
channels.” 

Minister Semenov replied that, on an ad referendum 
basis, he could agree that the U.S. statement corresponded 
to the Soviet understanding. 


*Sge Article 7 of Agreement to Reduce the Risk of Outbreak of 
Nuclear War Between the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, signed September 30, 1971. 


F. Standstill 


On May 6, 1972, Minister Semenov made the follow- 
ing statement: “In an effort to accommodate the wishes 
of the U.S. side, the Soviet Delegation is prepared to pro- 
ceed on the basis that the two sides will in fact observe 
the obligations of both the Interim Agreement and the 
ABM Treaty beginning from the date of signature of 
these two documents.” 

In reply, the U.S. Delegation made the following state- 
ment on May 20, 1972: “The U.S. agrees in principle 
with the. Soviet statement made on May 6 concerning ob- 
servance of obligations beginning from date of signature 
but we would like to make clear our understanding that 
this means that, pending ratification and acceptance, 
neither side would take any action prohibited by the agree- 
ments after they had entered into force. This understand- 
ing would continue to apply in the absence of notification 
by either signatory of its intention not to proceed with 
ratification or approval.” 

The Soviet Delegation indicated agreement with the 
U.S. statement. 


2. UNILATERAL STATEMENTS. 


(a) The following noteworthy unilateral statements 
were made during the negotiations by the United States 
Delegation : — 


A. Withdrawal from the ABM Treaty 


On May 9, 1972, Ambassador Smith made the fol- 
lowing statement: “The U.S. Delegation has stressed the 
importance the U.S. Government attaches to achieving 
agreement on more complete limitations on strategic offen- 
sive arms, following agreement on an ABM Treaty and on 
an Interim Agreement on certain measures with respect 
to the limitation of strategic offensive arms. The U.S. 
Delegation believes that an objective of the follow-on ne- 
gotiations should be to constrain and reduce on a long- 
term basis threats to the survivability of our respective 
strategic retaliatory forces. The USSR Delegation has also 
indicated that the objectives of SALT would remain un- 
fulfilled without the achievement of an agreement provid- 
ing for more complete limitations on strategic offensive 
arms. Both sides recognize that the initial agreements 
would be steps toward the achievement of more complete 
limitations on strategic arms. If an agreement providing 
for more complete strategic offensive arms limitations were 
not achieved within five years, U.S. supreme interests 
could be jeopardized. Should that occur, it would con- 
stitute a basis for withdrawal from the ABM Treaty. The 
U.S. does not wish to see such a situation occur, nor do we 
believe that the USSR does. It is because we wish to pre- 
vent such a situation that we emphasize the importance 
the U.S. Government attaches to achievement of more 
complete limitations on strategic offensive arms. The U.S. 
Executive will inform the Congress, in connection with 


a 
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Congressional consideration of the ABM Treaty and the 
Interim Agreement of this statement of the U.S. position.” 


B. Land-Mobile ICBM Launchers 


The U.S. Delegation made the following statement on 
May 20, 1972: “In connection with the important sub- 
ject of land-mobile ICBM launchers, in the interest of 
concluding the Interim Agreement the U.S. Delegation 
now withdraws its proposal that Article I or an agreed 
statement explicity prohibit the deployment of mobile 
land-based ICBM launchers. I have been instructed to 
inform you that, while agreeing to defer the question of 
limitation of operational land-mobile ICBM launchers to 
the subsequent negotiations on more complete limitations 
on strategic offensive arms, the U.S. would consider the 
deployment of operational land-mobile ICBM launchers 
during the period of the Interim Agreement as inconsistent 
with the objectives of that Agreement.” 


C. Covered Facilities 


The U.S. Delegation made the following statement on 
May 20, 1972: “I wish to emphasize the importance that 
the United States attaches to the provisions of Article V, 
including in particular their application to fitting out or 
berthing submarines.” 


D. “Heavy” ICBMs 


The U.S. Delegation made the following statement on 
May 26, 1972: “The U.S. Delegation regrets that the 
Soviet Delegation has not been willing to agree on a com- 
mon definition of a heavy missile. Under these circum- 
stances, the U.S. Delegation believes it necessary to state 
the following: The United States would consider any 
ICBM having a volume significantly greater than that of 
the largest light ICBM now operational on either side to 
be a heavy ICBM. The U.S. proceeds on the premise that 
the Soviet side will give due account to this consideration.” 


E. Tested in ABM Mode 


On April 7, 1972, the U.S. Delegation made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Article II of the Joint Draft Text uses 
the term ‘tested in an ABM mode,’ in defining ABM com- 
ponents, and Article VI includes certain obligations con- 
cerning such testing. We believe that the sides should have 
a common understanding of this phrase. First, we would 
note that the testing provisions of the ABM Treaty are in- 
tended to apply to testing which occurs after the date of 
signature of the Treaty, and not to any testing which may 
have occurred in the past. Next, we would amplify the re- 
marks we have made on this subject during the previous 
Helsinki phase by setting forth the objectives which gov- 
ern the U.S. view on the subject, namely, while prohibit- 
ing testing of non-ABM components for ABM purposes: 
not to prevent testing of ABM components, and not to 
prevent testing of non-ABM components for non-ABM 
purposes. To clarify our interpretation of ‘tested in an 


ABM mode,’ we note that we would consider a launcher, 
missile or radar to be ‘tested in an ABM mode’ if, for 
example, any of the following events occur: (1) alauncher 
is used to launch an ABM interceptor missile, (2) an 
interceptor missile is flight tested against a target vehicle 
which has a flight trajectory with characteristics of a stra- 
tegic ballistic missile flight trajectory, or is flight tested in 
conjunction with the test of an ABM interceptor missile 
or an ABM radar at the same test range, or is flight tested 
to an altitude inconsistent with interception of targets 
against which air defenses are deployed, (3) a radar 
makes measurements on a cooperative target vehicle of 
the kind referred to in item (2) above during the reentry 
portion of its trajectory or makes measurements in con- 
junction with the test of an ABM interceptor missile or 
an ABM radar at the same test range. Radars used for 
purposes such as range safety or instrumentation would 
be exempt from application of these criteria.” 


F. No-Transfer Article of ABM Treaty 


On April 18, 1972, the U.S. Delegation made the fol- 
lowing statement: “In regard to this Article [IX], I have 
a brief and I believe self-explanatory statement to make. 
The U.S. side wishes to make clear that the provisions of 
this Article do not set a precedent for whatever provision 
may be considered for a Treaty on Limiting Strategic 
Offensive Arms. The question of transfer of strategic 
offensive arms is a far more complex issue, which may 
require a different solution.” 


G. No Increase in Defense of Early Warning Radars 


On July 28, 1970, the U.S. Delegation made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Since Hen House radars [Soviet bal- 
listic missile early warning radars] can detect and track 
ballistic missile warheads at great distances, they have a 
significant ABM potential. Accordingly, the U.S. would 
regard any increase in the defenses of such radars by sur- 
face-to-air missiles as inconsistent with an agreement.” 

(b) The following noteworthy unilateral statement was 
made by the Delegation of the U.S.S.R. and is shown here 
with the U.S. reply: — 

On May 17, 1972, Minister Semenov made the follow- 
ing unilateral “Statement of the Soviet Side:” “Taking 
into account that modern ballistic missile submarines are 
presently in the possession of not only the U.S., but also 
of its NATO allies, the Soviet Union agrees that for the 
period of effectiveness of the Interim ‘Freeze’ Agreement 
the U.S. and its NATO allies have up to 50 such subma- 
rines with a total of up to 800 ballistic missile launchers 
thereon (including 41 U.S. submarines with 656 bal- 
listic missile launchers). However, if during the period of 
effectiveness of the Agreement U.S. allies in NATO 
should increase the number of their modern submarines 
to exceed the numbers of submarines they would have op- 
erational or under construction on the date of signature 
of the Agreement, the Soviet Union will have the right 
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to a corresponding increase in the number of its subma- 
rines. In the opinion of the Soviet side, the solution of the 
question of modern ballistic missile submarines provided 
for in the Interim Agreement only partially compensates 
for the strategic imbalance in the deployment of the nu- 
clear-powered missile submarines of the USSR and the 
U.S. Therefore, the Soviet side believes that this whole 
question, and above all the question of liquidating the 
American missile submarine bases outside the U.S., will 
be appropriately resolved in the course of follow-on 
negotiations.” 

On May 24, Ambassador Smith made the following 
reply to Minister Semenov: “The United States side has 
studied the ‘statement made by the Soviet side’ of May 17 
concerning compensation for submarine basing and 
SLBM submarines belonging to third countries. The 
United States does not accept the validity of the consider- 
ations in that statement.” 

On May 26 Minister Semenov repeated the unilateral 
statement made on May 17. Ambassador Smith also re- 
peated the U.S. rejection on May 26. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks and the letters of transmittal, 
see the preceding items. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of Zambia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Jean Mary Wilkowski. June 13, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Jean Mary Wilkowski to be United States Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Zambia. Miss Wilkowski, a career 
Foreign Service officer, has been Counselor of Embassy 
in Rome since 1970. She will succeed Ambassador Oliver 
L. Troxel, Jr., who has resigried from the Foreign Service. 

Miss Wilkowski was born on August 28, 1919, in 
Rhinelander, Wis. She graduated from St. Mary of the 
Woods College, Indiana, in 1941 and received her M.A. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1944. Before 
joining the Foreign Service, Miss Wilkowski worked as 
an instructor and publicity director at Barry College, Mi- 
ami, Fla., and as an agricultural reporter at the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture. 

Miss Wilkowski entered the Foreign Service in 1945 
and served in various capacities in Port of Spain, Bogota, 
Milan, Paris, and Santiago. Under the auspices of the 
Foreign Service Institute she studied economics at the 
University of California (1956-57) and participated in 
the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy (1962-63). Her 
Washington assignments include service with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (1951-53) and with the Office of 
Western European Affairs (1960-62). She was Deputy 


Chief of Mission in Tegucigalpa (1966-70) and, in 
Rome, was Assistant Chief of the Economic Section 
(1963-66) and Counselor for Commercial Affairs 
(1970-71) before being appointed Minister Counselor 
for Economic and Commercial Affairs, the post she now 
holds. Miss Wilkowski received the Meritorious Honor 
Award of the Department of State in 1969. 
Miss Wilkowski is a resident of Miami Beach, Fla. 


Visit to the People’s Republic of China 
by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger 


Announcement of Forthcoming Visit by the Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs. 
June 14, 1972 


In accordance with the United States-People’s Repub- 
lic of China joint communiqué of February 1972, Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, Assistant to the United States President 
for National Security Affairs, will visit the People’s Re- 
public of China from June 19 to 23, 1972, for concrete 
consultations with Chinese leaders to further the normal- 
ization of relations between the People’s Republic of 
China and the United States and continue to exchange 
views on issues of common interest. 

NOTE: The announcement was read by Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Sec- 
retary to the President, for release at 11 a.m. at his news conference 
at 10:55 a.m. on Wednesday, June 14, 1972. He stated that the 


announcement was being made jointly in Peking. It was not issued 
in the form of a White House press release. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Rodolfo 
Montejano To Be a Commissioner. June 14, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Rodolfo Montejano, of Santa Ana, Calif., to be a 
Commissioner of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the remainder of a term expiring December 31, 1972. 
He succeeds Laurence K. Walrath who resigned effective 
June 30, 1972. Mr. Montejano is currently engaged in 
the practice of law with the firm of Cohen, Stokke and 
Owen in Santa Ana. 

Mr. Montejano was born August 7, 1938, in Santa 
Ana, Calif. He received an A.B. degree in 1960 from the 
University of California at Berkeley, where he was an 
Alumni Scholar and a member of Phi Eta Sigma fresh- 
man honorary. 

From 1961 to 1963 he was a member of the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Corps, graduating with honors from the Offi- 
cers Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga. Mr. Montejano 
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received his LL.B. degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley in 1966. While in law school he held the 
John Woodman Ayer Fellowship for 2 years and was a 
member of the California Law Review-Research Board 
in 1965-66. He was a legal assistant with the Office of 
the Attorney General of the State of California in San 
Francisco in the summer of 1965. 

Mr. Montejano was admitted to the California Bar 
Association in 1966 and was affiliated with Rutan & 
Tucker, attorneys at law, in Santa Ana from 1966 to 1971. 
In addition to membership in a number of alumni and 
civic organizations, he has served as president of both the 
board of the Rancho Santiago Community College Dis- 
trict and the board of Trustees of the Santa Ana Unified 
District. 

Mr. Montejano is married and has three children. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was established 
in 1887 by the Interstate Commerce Act to regulate, in 
the public interest, carriers subject to the act. The Com- 
mission is composed of 11 members and is chaired by 
George M. Stafford. 


Congressional Briefing on the 
Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty and Agreement 


The President’s Remarks at a Briefing for Five 
Congressional Committees. June 15, 1972 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are beginning a little late be- 
cause I understand traffic is quite heavy around the White 
House this morning due to the arrival of the President of 
Mexico. We, however, must go forward with the schedule, 
because there is a joint session, as you know, today and 
we do want the members of the committees present here to 
be able to attend that session. We will have to adjourn this 
meeting at approximately 12 o’clock, or at best, 5 minutes 
after 12, and we want to give you plenty of time for 
questions. 

A word about the format of this meeting. I will make 
a statement, and then I will have to depart in order to 
prepare for the arrival of the President of Mexico. Dr. Kis- 
singer will then make a statement, and then will be open 
to questions to the members of the committees that are 
present here. 

In order to get some recognition factor developed by 
someone who knows all of the Members who are here, 
Clark MacGregor, will moderate the question-and-answer 
period, but we will try to be just as fair as possible among 
the members of the committees and between the House 
and the Senate, and Clark, of course, will be responsible 
in the event that it isn’t fair. 


In any event, let me come directly now to my own 
remarks, which will not be too extended, because Dr. 
Kissinger today will be presenting the Presidential views. 
He will be telling you what the President’s participation 
has been in these negotiations. The views he will express 
I have gone over with him in great detail, and I will stand 
by them. 

I noted in the press that it was suggested that I was 
calling down the members of these committees for the 
purpose of giving you a pep talk on these two agreements. 
Let me lay that to rest right at the outset. This is not a pep 
talk and Dr. Kissinger is not going to make you a pep talk 
either. 

When I came back from the Soviet Union, you will re- 
call in the joint session I said that we wanted a very search- 
ing inquiry of these agreements. I want to leave no doubt 
about my own attitude. 

I have studied this situation of arms control over the 
past 31% years. I am totally convinced that both of these 
agreements are in the interest of the security of the United 
States and in the interest of arms control and world peace. 
I am convinced of that, based on my study. However, I 
want the Members of the House and the Members of the 
Senate also to be convinced of that. I want the Nation to 
be convinced of that. 

I think that the hearings that you will conduct must be 
searching because only in that way will you be able to be 
convincing to yourselves and only in that way will the 
Nation also be convinced. 

In other words, this is not one of those cases where the 
President of the United States is asking the Congress and 
the Nation to take on blind faith a decision that he has 
made and in which he deeply believes. 

I believe in the decision, but your questions should be 
directed to Dr. Kissinger and others in the Administra- 
tion for the purpose of finding any weaknesses that you 
think in the negotiations or in the final agreements that we 
have made. 

As far as the procedures are concerned, as you know, 
you will be hearing the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, the head of the CIA, and of course, Ambassa- 
dor Smith, in your sessions of the various committees. 

I know that a number have suggested that Dr. Kissin- 

ger should appear before the committees as a witness, I 
have had to decline that particular invitation on his part, 
due to the fact that Executive privilege, I felt, had to 
prevail. 
On the other hand, since this is really an unprecedented 
situation, it seemed to me that it was important that he 
appear before the members of the committees in this for- 
mat. This is on the record. 

All of you will be given total transcripts of what he 
says. All of you will have the opportunity to ask these 
questions and in the event that all of the questions are not 
asked on this occasion, he, of course, will be available to 
answer other questions in his office from members of the 
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committees as time goes on, during the course of the 
hearings. 

What we are asking for here, in other words, is coopera- 
tion with and not just rubber-stamping by the House and 
the Senate. That is essential because there must be follow- 
through on this and the Members of the House and 
Senate, it seems to me, must be convinced that they played 
a role, as they have up to this point, and will continue 
to play a role in this very, very important field of arms 
control. 

Now, let me go to the agreements, themselves, and ex- 
press briefly some of my own views that I think are 
probably quite familiar to you, but which I think need to 
be underlined. 

I have noted a great deal of speculation about who won 
and who lost in these negotiations. I have said that neither 
side won and neither side lost. As a matter of fact, if we 
were to really look at it very, very fairly, both sides won, 
and the whole world won. 

Let me tell you why I think that is important. Where 
negotiations between great powers are involved, if one 
side wins, and the other loses clearly, then you have a 
built-in tendency or incentive for the side that loses to 
break the agreement and to do everything that it can to 
regain the advantage. 

This is an agreement which was very toughly negotiated 
on both sides. There are advantages in it for both sides. 
For that reason, each side has a vested interest, we believe, 
in keeping the agreement rather than breaking it. 

I would like for you to examine Dr, Kissinger, and our 
other witnesses, before the committees on that point. I 
think you also will be convinced that this was one of those 
cases where it is to the mutual advantage of each side, each 
looking to its national security. 

Another point that I would like to make is Presidential 
intervention in this particular matter—Presidential coor- 
dination—due to the fact that what we have here is not 
one of those cases where one department could take a 
lead role. This cut across the functions of the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, it cut across, also, 
the AEC, and, of course, the Arms Control Agency. 

Under these circumstances, there is only one place 
where it could be brought together, and that was in the 
White House, in the National Security Council, in which 
all of these various groups participated. 

There is another reason, which has to do with the sys- 
tem of government in the Soviet Union. We have found 
that in dealing with the system of government in the Soviet 
Union, that where decisions are made that affect the vital 
security, in fact, the very survival of a nation, decisions 
and discussions in those cases are made only at the highest 
level. Consequently, it is necessary for us to have discus- 
sions and decisions at the highest level if we are going to 
have the breakthroughs that we have had to make in order 
to come to this point of a successful negotiation. 

The other point that I would make has to do with 
what follows on. The agreement that we have here, as you 
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know, is in two stages: one, the treaty with regard to ABM 
defensive weapons; and second, the offensive limitation, 
the Executive agreement, which is indicated as being, as 
you know, not a permanent agreement—tt is for 5 years— 
and not total. It covers only certain categories of weapons. 

Now we are hoping to go forward with the second 
round of negotiations. That second round will begin, we 
trust, in October. That means that we can begin in Octo- 
ber, provided action is taken on the treaty and on the 
offensive agreement that we have before you at this time, 
sometime in the summer months; we would trust before 
the Ist of September. I don’t mean that it should take 
that long, but I would hope you can finish by the Ist of 
September so we can go forward with the negotiation in 
October. 

The other point that should be made with regard to 
the follow-on agreements is not related to your approval 
of these agreements. It is related to the actions of the Con- 
gress on defense. I know there is disagreement among 
various Members of the Congress with regard to what 
our defense levels ought to be. I think, however, I owe it 
to you and to the Nation to say that Mr. Brezhnev and 
his colleagues made it absolutely clear that they are going 
forward with defense programs in the offensive area which 
are not limited by these agreements. 

Under those circumstances, since they will be going 
forward with their programs, for the United States not to 
go forward with its programs—and I am not suggesting 
which ones at this point; you can go into that later—but 
for the United States not to go forward with its offensive 
programs, or worse, for the United States unilaterally to 
reduce its offensive programs would mean that any incen- 
tive that the Soviets had to negotiate the follow-on agree- 
ment would be removed. 

It is for that reason, without getting into the specifics 
as to what the level of defense spending should be, as to 
what the offensive programs should be, I am simply say- 
ing that if we want a follow-on agreement, we have to 
have two steps: We need first, of course, to approve these 
agreements; and second, we need a credible defensive posi- 
tion so that the Soviet Union will have an incentive to 
negotiate a permanent offensive freeze. That is what we 
all want. 

These are just some random thoughts that I had on 
this matter, I will simply close by saying that as one stands 
in this room and in this house, one always has a tendency 
to think of some of the tragedies of history of the past. 
As many of you know, I have always been, and am, a 
great admirer of Woodrow Wilson. As all of you know, 
the great tragedy of his life was that after he came back 
with the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations, 
due to ineffective consultation, the Senate rejected the 
treaty and rejected the League. 

We, of course, do not want that to happen. We do not 
think that it will happen, because we have appreciated 
the consultation we have had up to this point, and we are 
now going forward with this meeting at this time. 
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I will only say that in looking at what Wilson said dur- 
ing that debate, when he was traveling the country, he 
made a very, it seemed to me, moving and eloquent state- 
ment. He said: “My clients are the children. My clients 
are the future generation.” 

This is an election year, and I realize that in an elec- 
tion year it is difficult to move as objectively as we or- 
dinarily would move on any issue, but I would respect- 
fully request the Members of the House and Senate, 
Republican and Democratic to approach this in the spirit 
that Wilson explained in that period when they were de- 
bating whether they should go forward with the League 
of Nations, remembering that our clients are the next gen- 
eration, that approval of these agreements, the treaty limit- 
ing defensive weapons, the agreement limiting offensive 
weapons in certain categories, and also the continuation 
of a credible defense posture, will mean that we 
will have done our duty by our clients, which are the next 
generation. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:18 a.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. Invited to the briefing were 122 members of 
the five Congressional committees having jurisdiction over the 
details of the agreements: the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, House Foreign Affairs Com- 


mittee, Senate Armed Services Committee, and House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 


For Dr. Kissinger’s remarks at the briefing, see the following item. 


Congressional Briefing on the 
Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty and Agreement 


Remarks of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 
June 15, 1972 


Gentlemen, the President has asked me to present to 
you the White House perspective on these agreements, 
and the general background, with the technical informa- 
tion and some more of the details to be supplied by the 
formal witnesses before your various committees. 

I will read a statement to you which we will distribute. 
It is still in the process of being typed. 

In considering the two agreements before the Con- 
gress, the treaty on the limitation of antiballistic missile 
systems and the interim agreement on the limitation of 
offensive arms, the overriding questions are these: Do 
these agreements permit the United States to maintain a 
defense posture that guarantees our security and protects 
our vital interests? Second, will they lead to a more en- 
during structure of peace? 


In the course of the formal hearings over the coming 
days and weeks, the Administration will demonstrate con- 
clusively that they serve both of these ends. I will begin 
that process this morning by offering some general re- 
marks on the agreement, after which I will be happy to 
take your questions. 


U.S.-SovieT RELATIONS IN THE 1970's 

The first part of my remarks will deal with U.S.-Soviet 
relations as they affect these agreements. The agreement 
which was signed 46 minutes before midnight in Mos- 
cow on the evening of May 26 by President Nixon and 
General Secretary Brezhnev is without precedent in the 
nuclear age; indeed, in all relevant modern history. 

Never before have the world’s two most powerful na- 
tions, divided by ideology, history, and conflicting inter- 
ests, placed their central armaments under formally agreed 
limitation and restraint. It is fair to ask: What new con- 
ditions now prevail to have made this step commend 
itself to the calculated self-interests of both of the so-called 
superpowers, as it so clearly must have done for both 
willingly to undertake it? 

Let me start, therefore, with a sketch of the broad 
design of what the President has been trying to achieve in 
this country’s relations with the Soviet Union, since at 
each important turning point in the SALT negotiations 
we were guided not so much by the tactical solution that 
seemed most equitable or prudent, important as it was, 
but by an underlying philosophy and a specific perception 
of international reality. 

The international situation has been undergoing a pro- 
found structural change since at least the mid-1960’s. The 
post-World War II pattern of relations among the great 
powers had been altered to the point that when this 
Administration took office, a major reassessment was 
clearly in order. 

The nations that had been prostrate in 1945 had re- 
gained their economic strength and their political vitality. 
The Communist bloc was divided into contending fac- 
tions, and nationalistic forces and social and economic 
pressures were reasserting themselves within the indi- 
vidual Communist states. 

Perhaps most important for the United States, our un- 
disputed strategic predominance was declining just at a 
time when there was rising domestic resistance to military 
programs, and impatience for redistribution of resources 
from national defense to social demands. 

Amidst all of this profound change, however, there was 
one important constant—the continuing dependence of 
most of the world’s hopes for stability and peace upon 
the ability to reduce the tensions between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
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The factors which perpetuated that rivalry remain real 
and deep. 

—We are ideological adversaries, and we will in all 

likelihood remain so for the foreseeable future. 

—We are political and military competitors, and 
neither can be indifferent to advances by the other 
in either of these fields. 

—We each have allies whose association we value and 
whose interests and activities of each impinge on 
those of the other at numerous points. 

—We each possess an awesome nuclear force created 
and designed to meet the threat implicit in the other’s 
strength and aims. 

Each of us has thus come into possession of power 
singlehandedly capable of exterminating the human race. 
Paradoxically, this very fact, and the global interests of 
both sides, create a certain commonality of outlook, a 
sort of interdependence for survival between the two of us. 

Although we compete, the conflict will not admit of 
resolution by victory in the classical sense. We are com- 
pelled to coexist. We have an inescapable obligation to 
build jointly a structure for peace. Recognition of this 
reality is the beginning of wisdom for a sane and effec- 
tive foreign policy today. 

President Nixon has made it the starting point of the 
United States policy since 1969. This Administration’s 
policy is occasionally characterized as being based on the 
principles of the classical balance of power. To the extent 
that that term implies a belief that security requires a 
measure of equilibrium, it has a certain validity. No na- 
tional leader has the right to mortgage the survival of his 
people to the good will of another state. We must seek 
firmer restraints on the actions of potentially hostile states 
than a sanguine appeal to their good nature. 

But to the extent that balance of power means constant 
jockeying for marginal advantages over an opponent, it 
no longer applies. The reason is that the determination 
of national power has changed fundamentally in the 
nuclear age. Throughout history, the primary concern 
of most national leaders has been to accumulate geopo- 
litical and military power. It would have seemed incon- 
ceivable even a generation ago that such power once 
gained could not be translated directly into advantage 
over one’s opponent. But now both we and the Soviet 
Union have begun to find that each increment of power 
does not necessarily represent an increment of usable po- 
litical strength. 

With modern weapons, a potentially decisive advantage 
requires a change of such magnitude that the mere effort 
to obtain it can produce disaster. The simple tit-for-tat 
reaction to each other’s programs of a decade ago is in 
danger of being overtaken by a more or less simultaneous 
and continuous process of technological advance, which 
opens more and more temptations for seeking decisive 
advantage. 

A premium is put on striking first and on creating a de- 
fense to blunt the other side’s retaliatory capability. In 
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other words, marginal additions of power cannot be de- 
cisive. Potentially decisive additions are extremely dan- 
gerous, and the quest for them very destabilizing. The 
argument that arms races produce war has often been 
exaggerated. The nuclear age is overshadowed by its 
peril. 

All of this was in the President’s mind.as he mapped 
the new directions of American policy at the outset of 
this Administration. There was reason to believe that the 
Soviet leadership might also be thinking along similar 
lines as the repeated failure of their attempts to gain 
marginal advantage in local crises or in military competi- 
tion underlined the limitation of old policy approaches. 

The President, therefore, decided that the United States 
should work to create a set of circumstances which 
would offer the Soviet leaders an opportunity to move 
away from confrontation through carefully prepared nego- 
tiations. From the first, we rejected the notion that 
what was lacking was a cordial climate for conducting 
negotiations. 

Past experience has amply shown that much heralded 
changes in atmospherics, but not buttressed by concrete 
progress, will revert to previous patterns at the first sub- 
sequent clash of interests. 

We have, instead, sought to move forward across a 
broad range of issues so that progress in one area would 
add momentum to the progress of other areas. 

We hoped that the Soviet Union would acquire a stake 
in a wide spectrum of negotiations and that it would be- 
come convinced that its interests would be best served 
if the entire process unfolded. We have sought, in short, to 
create a vested interest in mutual restraint. 

At the same time, we were acutely conscious of the 
contradictory tendencies at work in Soviet policy. Some 
factors—such as the fear of nuclear war, the emerging con- 
sumer economy, and the increased pressures of a techno- 
logical, administrative society—have encouraged the 
Soviet leaders to seek a more stable relationship with the 
United States. Other factors—such as ideology, bureau- 
cratic inertia, and the catalytic effect of turmoil in pe- 
ripheral areas—have prompted pressures for tactical gains. 

The President has met each of these manifestations on 
its own terms, demonstrating receptivity to constructive 
Soviet initiatives and firmness in the face of provocations 
or adventurism. He has kept open a private channel 
through which the two sides could communicate candidly 
and settle matters rapidly. The President was convinced 
that agreements dealing with questions of armaments in 
isolation do not, in fact, produce lasting inhibitions on 
military competition because they contribute little to the 
kind of stability that makes crises less likely. In recent 
months, major progress was achieved in moving toward 
a broadly-based accommodation of interests with the 
U.S.S.R., in which an arms limitation agreement could 
be a central element. 
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This approach was called linkage, not by the Admin- 
istration, and became the object of considerable debate in 
1969. Now, 3 years later, the SALT agreement does not 
stand alone, isolated and incongruous in the relationship 
of hostility, vulnerable at any moment to the shock of 
some sudden crisis. It stands, rather, linked organically, to 
a chain of agreements and to a broad understanding 
about international conduct appropriate to the dangers 
of the nuclear age. 

The agreements on the limitation of strategic arms is, 
thus, not merely a technical accomplishment, although 
it is that in part, but it must be seen as a political event 
of some magnitude. This is relevant to the question of 
whether the agreements will be easily breached or cir- 
cumvented. Given the past, no one can answer that ques- 
tion with certainty, but it can be said with some assurance 
that any country which contemplates a rupture of the 
agreement or a circumvention of its letter and spirit must 
now face the fact that it will be placing in jeopardy not 
only a limited arms control agreement, but a broad po- 
litical relationship. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE ARMS TALKS 


Let me turn now to the more specific decisions we had 
to make about what the agreement should do and how 
it could be achieved. 

We knew that any negotiations on arms control, espe- 
cially ones involving those central weapons systems which 
guarantee each side’s security, were found to be sensitive 
and complicated, requiring frequent high-level decisions. 

The possibility of a deadlock would be ever present, 
and the repercussions of a deadlock could not help but 
affect U.S.-Soviet relations across the board. We had to 
begin, therefore, by assessing what the situation was in 
terms of armaments in place and under construction ; what 
realistic alternatives we had at the negotiating table; and 
how a tentative or partial agreement would compare with 
no agreement at all. 

For various reasons during the 1960’s, the United 
States had, as you know, made the strategic decision to 
terminate its building programs in major offensive systems 
and to rely instead on qualitative improvements. By 1969, 
therefore, we had no active or planned programs for de- 
ploying additional ICBM’s, submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles or bombers. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, had dynamic and accelerated deployment programs 
in both land-based and sea-based missiles. You know, too, 
that the interval between conception and deployment of 
strategic weapons systems is generally 5 to 10 years. 

At the same time, both sides were in the initial stage 
of strategic defense programs, each approaching the anti- 
missile problem from a different standpoint. The Soviets 
wanted to protect their capital. The United States pro- 
gram concentrated on protecting our retaliatory forces. 
Both sides also possessed weapons which, although not 
central to the strategic balance, were nevertheless relevant 
to it. We have aircraft deployed at forward bases and on 


carriers. The Soviet Union has a sizable arsenal of inter- 
mediate-range missiles able to attack our forward bases 
and devastate the territory of our allies. 

A further complication was that the composition of 
forces on the two sides was not symmetrical. The Soviet 
Union had given priority to systems controlled within its 
own territory while the United States had turned increas- 
ingly to sea-based systems. 

The result was that they had a panoply of different 
ICBM’s while we essentially had one general class of 
ICBM’s, the Minuteman, together with a more effective 
and modern submarine force operating from bases over- 
seas and equipped with longer-range missiles. 

All of this meant that even arriving at a basic definition 
of strategic equivalency would be technically demanding 
and politically intricate. 

Looking beyond to the desired limitations, it appeared 
that neither side was going to make major unilateral con- 
cessions. When the national survival is at stake, such a 
step could not contribute to stability. The final outcome 
would have to be equitable and to offer a more reliable 
prospect for maintaining security than could be achieved 
without the agreements. 

With these facts in view, the President, in the spring 
of 1969, established a group of senior officials respon- 
sible for preparing and conducting the SALT 
negotiations. 

I acted as Chairman, and the other members included 
the Under Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

This group, called the Verification Panel, has had the 
task of analyzing the issues and factors and submitting for 
the President’s decisions those options which commanded 
support in the various departments and agencies. 

The Verification Panel analyzed each of the weapons 
systems which could conceivably be involved in an agree- 
ment. It compared the effect of different limitations on 
our program and on the Soviet programs, and weighed 
the resulting balance. It analyzed the possibilities of veri- 
fication, and the precise risk of evasion, seeking to deter- 
mine at what point evasion could be detected and what 
measures would be available for a response, This was done 
in various combinations so that if one piece of the equa- 
tion changed, say the ABM level, the Government would 
be able to determine the effect of that change upon the 
other components of a particular negotiating package. 

Our aim was to be in a position to give the negotiations 
a momentum. We wanted to be sure that when stalemates 
developed, the point at issue would not be largely tactical, 
and that the alternative solutions would be analyzed ahead 
of time and ready for immediate decision by the 
President. 
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SUMMARY OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 


In the first round of the talks, which began in Novem- 
ber of 1969, the two sides established a work program 
and reached some tentative understanding of strategic 
principles. 

For example, both sides more or less agreed at the 
outset that a very heavy ABM system could be a destabi- 
lizing factor, but that the precise level of ABM limitations 
would have to be set according to our success in agree- 
ing on offensive limitations. 

In the spring and summer of 1970, each country put 
forward more concrete proposals, translating some of 
the agreed principles into negotiating packages. During 
this period, we, on the American side, had hopes of reach- 
ing a comprehensive limitation. However, the initial 
search for a comprehensive solution gradually broke down 
over the question of defining the scope of the forces 
to be included. 

The Soviets believed that strategic meant any weapons 
system capable of reaching the Soviet Union or the 
United States. This would have included our forward- 
based aircraft and carrier forces, but excluded Soviet in- 
termediate range rockets aimed at Europe and other 
areas. 

We opposed this approach, since it would have prej- 
udiced our alliance commitments and raised a distinction 
between our own security and that of our European allies. 

We offered a verifiable ban on the deployment and 
testing of Multiple Independent Reentry Vehicles. The 
Soviets countered by offering a totally unverifiable pro- 
duction ban, while insisting on the freedom to test, thus 
placing the control of MIRV’s effectively out of reach. 
- At this juncture, early in 1971, with the stalemate 
threatening, the President took a major new initiative 
by opening direct contact with the Soviet leaders to stim- 
ulate the SALT discussions and for that matter, the Ber- 
lin negotiations, and providing progress could be achieved 
on these two issues, to explore the feasibility of a summit 
meeting. 

The Soviet leaders’ first response was to insist that only 
the ABM’s should be limited, and that offensive systems 
should be left aside. But as far as we were concerned, 
the still incipient ABM systems on both sides were far 
from the most dynamic or dangerous factors in the strate- 
gic equation. It was the Soviet offensive programs, mov- 
ing ahead at the average rate of over 200 land-based and 
100 sea-based missiles a year, which we felt constituted 
the most urgent issue. To limit our option of developing 
the ABM system without at the same time checking the 
growth of the Soviet offensive threat was unacceptable. 

Exchanges between the President and the Soviet lead- 
ers embodying these views produced the understanding 
of May 20, 1971. As any workable compromise in the 
field must do, that understanding met each side’s essen- 
tial concerns. Since the offensive systems were complex 
and since agreement with respect to all of them had 


proved impossible, it was agreed that the initial offensive 
settlement would be an interim agreement and not a per- 
manent treaty, and that it would freeze only selected 
categories at agreed levels. 

On the defensive side, the understanding called for 
negotiations towards a permanent ABM solution with 
talks on both issues to proceed simultaneously to a com- 
mon conclusion. 

This left two major issues for the negotiators, the pre- 
cise level of the allowed ABM’s, and the scope of the 
interim agreement, specifically what weapons would be 
included im the freeze. 

Devising an equitable agreement on ABM’s proved 
extremely difficult. The United States had virtually com- 
pleted its ABM site at Grand Forks, and we were work- 
ing on the second site at Malmstrom. Hence, we proposed 
freezing deployments at levels operational or under con- 
struction, that is to say, two ICBM sites on our side, and 
the Moscow defense on the other. 

The Soviets objected this would deny them the right 
to have any protection for their ICBM’s, a new formula 
was then devised allowing each side to choose two sites, 
one each for national capital and ICBM defense or both 
for ICBM defense. The resolution of the ABM issue was 
completed after our Chiefs of Staff, supported by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, decided that a site in Washington to 
defend the National Command Authority was to be pre- 
ferred over the second ICBM-protective site at Malm- 
strom. They reasoned that while a limited defense would 
not assure the ultimate survival of the National Com- 
mand Authority, it would buy time against a major attack 
while the radars in both the NCA defense and the defense 
of ICBM’s would provide valuable warning. Moreover, 
an NCA defense would protect the National Command 
Authority in the event of a small attack by some third 
country or even an accidental or unauthorized launch 
of a weapon toward the United States. 

The President accepted their recommendation. 

What about the offensive weapons freeze? Early in the 
discussions about the implementation of this portion of 
the May 20 understanding between the President and the 
Soviet leaders, it was decided to exclude from the freeze 
bombers and so-called forward-based systems. To exclude, 
that is, the weapons in which this country holds an 
advantage. 

We urge the Congress to keep this fact in mind, when 
assessing the numerical ratios of weapons which are sub- 
ject to the offensive freeze. 

There was also relatively rapid agreement following the 
May 20 breakthrough that intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles would be covered. This left the issue of the inclusion 
of submarines. 

With respect to ICBM’s and submarines, the situation 
was as follows: The Soviet Union had been deploying at 
the average annual rate of 200 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and 100 sea-based ballistic missiles a year. The 
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U.S. had completed deployments of Minuteman and the 
41 Polaris submarines in 1967. Of course, as you know, 
we are engaged in increasing the number of warheads on 
both our ICBM’s and submarine-launched missiles. We 
were, and are, developing a new submarine system, al- 
though it cannot be deployed until 1978 or until after 
the end of the freeze. In other words, as a result of deci- 
sions made in the 1960’s, and not reversible within the 
timeframe of the projected agreement, there would be a 
numerical gap against us in the two categories of land- and 
sea-based missile systems whether or not there was an 
agreement. Without an agreement, the gap would steadily 
widen. 

The agreement would not create the gap. It would 
prevent its enlargement to our disadvantage. In short, a 
freeze of ICBM’s and sea-based systems would be over- 
whelmingly in the United States’ interest. 

These basic considerations undoubtedly impelled the 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that any 
freeze which was to command their support must include 
the submarine-based system. The only possible alternative 
was a crash program for building additional missile- 
launching submarines. The President explored this idea 
with the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Chief of Naval Operations. Their 
firm judgment was that such a program was undesirable. 
It could not produce results before 1976—that is, toward 
the very end of a projected freeze—and only by building 
a type of submarine similar to our current fleet, and with- 
out many of the features most needed for the 1980’s and 
beyond. 

The President once again used his direct channel to 
the Soviet leaders, this time to urge the inclusion of mis- 
sile-launching submarines in the offensive agreement. 

After a long period of hesitation, the Soviet leaders 
agreed in principle at the end of April. Final details were 
worked out in Moscow between the President and the 
Soviet leaders. 

My purpose in dwelling at such length upon the de- 
tails of our internal deliberations and negotiations has 
been to make one crucial point: Neither the freeze of 
ICBM’s nor the freeze of submarine-launched missiles 
was a Soviet idea, and hence, it is not an American con- 
cession. On the contrary, in both cases it was the Soviet 
Union which reluctantly acceded to American proposals 
after long and painful deliberation. 


PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT 


I will not spend this group’s time in further review of 
the frequently arduous negotiations in Vienna, Helsinki, 
and during the summit in Moscow leading to the final 
agreement. I do want to pay tribute on behalf of the 
President to Ambassador Smith and his delegation, whose 
dedication, negotiating skill, and patience contributed 
decisively to the outcome. 

Let me summarize the principal provisions of the docu- 
ments as signed. The ABM treaty allows each side to have 


one ABM site for the defense of its national command 
authority and another site for defense of intercontinental 
ballastic missiles. 

The two must be at least 1,300 kilometers, or 800 miles, 
apart in order to prevent the development of a territorial 
defense. Each ABM site can have 100 ABM interceptors. 

The treaty contains additional provisions which ef- 
fectively prohibit either the establishment of a radar base 
for the defense of populated areas or the attainment of 
capabilities to intercept ballistic missiles by conversion of 
air defense missiles to anti-ballistic missiles. 

It provides for withdrawal by either party on 6 months’ 
notice, if supreme national interests are judged to have 
been jeopardized by extraordinary events. By setting a 
limit to ABM defenses the treaty not only eliminates one 
area of potentially dangerous defensive competition, but 
it reduces the incentive for continuing deployment of of- 
fensive systems. 

As long as it lasts, offensive missile forces have, in ef- 
fect, a free ride to their targets. Beyond a certain level 
of sufficiency, differences in numbers are therefore not 
conclusive. 

The interim agreement on offensive arms is to run for 
5 years, unless replaced by a more comprehensive per- 
manent agreement which will be the subject of further 
negotiations, or unless terminated by notification similar 
to that for the treaty. 

In essence this agreement will freeze the numbers of 
strategic offensive missiles on both sides at approximately 
the levels currently operational and under construction. 
For ICBM’s, this is 1,054 for the United States and 1,618 
for the Soviet Union. Within this overall limitation, the 
Soviet Union has accepted a freeze of its heavy ICBM 
launchers, the weapons most threatening to our strategic 
forces. 

There is also a prohibition on conversion of light 
ICBM’s into heavy missiles. These provisions are but- 
tressed by verifiable provisions and criteria, specifically 
the prohibition against any significant enlargement of 
missile silos. 

The submarine limitations are more complicated. In 
brief, the Soviets are frozen to their claimed current level, 
operational and under construction, of about 740 missiles, 
some of them on an older type nuclear submarine. They 
are permitted to build to a ceiling of 62 boats and 950 
missiles, but only if they dismantle older ICBM’s or sub- 
marine-based missiles to offset the new construction. 

This would mean dismantling 210 ICBM’s and some 
30 missiles on some nine older nuclear submarines. Bomb- 
ers and other aircraft are not included in this agreement. 

In sum, the interim offensive agreement will keep the 
overall number of strategic ballistic missile launchers both 
on land and at sea within an agreed ceiling which is essen- 
tially the current level, operational or under construction. 
It will not prohibit the United States from continuing cur- 
rent and planned strategic offensive programs, since nei- 
ther the multiple-warhead conversion, nor the B-1 is 
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within the purview of the freeze and since the ULM’s 
submarine system is not, or never was planned for deploy- 
ment until after 1977. The agreement will stop the Soviet 
Union from increasing the existing numerical gap in 
missile launchers. 

Finally, there are a number of interpretative statements 
which were provided to the Congress along with the 
agreements. These interpretations are in several forms: 
Agreed statements initialed by the delegations, agreed in- 
terpretations or common understandings which were not 
set down formally and initialed, unilateral interpretations 
to make our position clear in instances where we could not 
get total agreement. 

In any negotiation of this complexity, there will inevita- 
bly be details upon which the parties cannot agree. We 
made certain unilateral statements in order to insure that 
our positions on these details was included in the negotiat- 
ing record and understood by the other side. 

The agreed interpretations and common understand- 
ings for the most part deal with detailed technical aspects 
of limitations on ABM systems and offensive weapons, For 
example, it was agreed that the size of missile silos could 
not be significantly increased and that “significantly” 
meant not more than 10 to 15 percent. 

In the more important unilateral declarations we made 
clear to the Soviets that the introduction of land mobile 
ICBM’s would be inconsistent with the agreement. Since 
the publication of the various unilateral interpretative 
statements, suggestions have been heard that the language 
of the treaty and agreement in fact hide deep-seated dis- 
agreements. But it must be recognized that in any limited 
agreements, which are between old-time adversaries, there 
are bound to be certain gaps. 

In this case the gaps relate not so much to the terms 
themselves, but rather to what it was impossible to in- 
clude. The interpretations do not vitiate these agreements, 
but they expand and add to the agreements. 


Wuat Do THE AGREEMENTS MEAN? 


Taking the longer perspective, what can we say has 
been accomplished? 

First, it is clear that the agreement will enhance the 
security of both sides. No agreement which fails to do so 
could have been signed in the first place or stood any 
chance of lasting after it was signed. An attempt to gain 
a unilateral advantage in the strategic field must be self- 
defeating. 

The President has given the most careful consideration 
to the final terms. He has asked me to reiterate most em- 
phatically this morning his conviction that the agreements 
fully protect our national security and our vital interests. 

Secondly, the President is determined that our security 
and vital interests shall remain fully protected. If the 
Senate consents to ratification of the treaty and if the 
Confress approves the interim agreement, the Adminis- 
tration will, therefore, pursue two parallel courses. 


On the one hand, we shall push the next phase of the 
strategic arms limitation talks with the same energy and 
conviction that have produced these initial agreements. 

On the other hand, until further arms limits are nego- 
tiated, we shall push research and development and the 
production capacity to remain in a fully protected stra- 
tegic posture should follow-on agreements prove unat- 
tainable and so as to avoid giving the other side a tempta- 
tion to break out of the agreement. 

Third, the President believes that these agreements, em- 
bedded as they are in the fabric of an emerging new rela- 
tionship, can hold tremendous political and historical 
significance in the coming decades. For the first time, two 
great powers, deeply divided by their divergent values, 
philosophies, and social systems, have agreed to restrain 
the very armaments on which their national survival de- 
pends. No decision of this magnitude could have been 
taken unless it had been part of a larger decision to place 
relations on a new foundation of restraint, cooperation, 
and steadily evolving confidence. A spectrum of agree- 
ments on joint efforts with regard to the environment, 
space, health, and promising negotiations on economic re- 
lations provides a prospect for avoiding the failure of the 
Washington Naval Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand pact 
outlawing war which collapsed in part for lack of an 
adequate political foundation. 

The final verdict must wait on events, but there is at 
least reason to hope that these accords represent a major 
break in the pattern of suspicion, hostility, and confronta- 
tion which has dominated U.S.-Soviet relations for a gen- 
eration. The two great nuclear powers must not let this 
opportunity slip away by jockeying for marginal 
advantages. 

Inevitably an agreement of such consequence raises 
serious questions on the part of concerned individuals of 
quite different persuasions. I cannot do justice to all of 
them here. Let me deal with some of the most frequently 
asked since the agreements were signed 3 weeks ago. 

Who won? 

The President has already answered this question. He 
has stressed that it is inappropriate to pose the question in 
terms of victory or defeat. In an agreement of this kind, 
either both sides win or both sides lose. This will either 
be a serious attempt to turn the world away from time- 
worn practices of jockeying for power, or there will be 
endless, wasteful, and purposeless competition in the ac- 
quisition of armaments. 


Does the agreement perpetuate a U.S. strategic 
disadvantage? 

We reject the premise of that question on two grounds. 
First, the present situation is on balance advantageous to 
the United States. Second, the Interim Agreement per- 
petuates nothing which did not already exist in fact and 
which could only have gotten worse without an 


agreement. 
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Our present strategic military situation is sound. Much 
of the criticism has focused on the imbalance in number 
of missiles between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. But, 
this only examines one aspect of the problem. To assess 
the overall balance it is necessary to consider those forces 
not in the agreement; our bomber force which is substan- 
tially larger and more effective than the Soviet bomber 
force, and our forward base systems. 

The quality of the weapons must also be weighed. We 
are confident we have a major advantage in nuclear weap- 
ons technology and in warhead accuracy. Also, with our 
MIRV’s we have a two-to-one lead today in numbers of 
warheads and this lead will be maintained during the pe- 
riod of the agreement, even if the Soviets develop and 
deploy MIRV’s of their own. 

Then there are such factors as deployment character- 
istics. For example, because of the difference in geography 
and basing, it has been estimated that the Soviet Union 
requires three submarines for two of ours to be able to 
keep an equal number on station. 

When the total picture is viewed, our strategic forces 
are seen to be completely sufficient. 

The Soviets have more missile launchers, but when 
other relevant systems such as bombers are counted there 
are roughly the same number of launchers on each side. 
We have a big advantage on warheads. The Soviets have 
an advantage on megatonnage. 

What is disadvantageous to us, though, is the trend of 
new weapons deployment by the Soviet Union and the 
projected imbalance 5 years hence based on that trend. 
The relevant question to ask, therefore, is what the freeze 
prevents; where would we be by 1977 without a freeze? 
Considering the current momentum by the Soviet Union, 
in both ICBM’s and submarine launched ballistic mis- 
siles, the ceiling set in the Interim Agreement can only 
be interpreted as a sound arrangement that makes a major 
contribution to our national security. 

Does the agreement jeopardize our security in the 
future? 

The current arms race compounds numbers by tech- 
nology. The Soviet Union has proved that it can best 
compete in sheer numbers. This is the area which is 
limited by the agreement. 

Thus the agreement confines the competition with the 
Soviets to the area of technology. And, heretofore, we 
have had a significant advantage. 

The follow-on negotiations will attempt to bring the 
technological race under control. Until these negotiations 
succeed, we must take care not to anticipate their out- 
come by unilateral decisions. 

Can we trust the Soviets? 

The possibility always exists that the Soviets will treat 
the Moscow agreements as they have sometimes treated 
earlier ones, as just another tactical opportunity in the 
protracted conflict. If this happens, the United States will 
have to respond. This we shall plan to prepare to do 
psychologically and strategically and provided the Con- 


gress accepts the strategic programs on which the accept- 
ance of the agreements was predicated. 

I have said enough to indicate we advocate these agree- 
ments not on the basis of trust, but on the basis of the 
enlightened self-interests of both sides. This self-interest 
is reinforced by the carefully drafted verification pro- 
visions in the agreement. Beyond the legal obligations, 
both sides have a stake in all of the agreements that have 
been signed, and a large stake in the broad process of 
improvement in relations that has begun. The Soviet 
leaders are serious men, and we are confident that they 
will not lightly abandon the course that has led to the 
summit meeting and to these initial agreements. For our 
own part, we will not abandon this course without major 
provocation, because it is in the interest of this country 
and in the interest of mankind to pursuc it. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

At the conclusion of the Moscow summit, the President 
and General Secretary Brezhnev signed a Declaration 
of Principles to govern the future relationship between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. These principles 
state that there is no alternative to peaceful coexistence 
in the nuclear age. They commit both sides to avoid 
direct armed confrontation, to use restraint in local con- 
flicts, to assert no special claims in derogation of the sov- 
ereign equality of all nations, to stress cooperation and 
negotiation at all points of our relationship. 

At this point, these principles reflect an aspiration and 
an attitude. This Administration will spare no effort to 
translate the aspiration into reality. We shall strive with 
determination to overcome further the miasma of sus- 
picion and self-confirming preemptive actions which have 
characterized the Cold War. 

Of course the temptation is to continue along well worn 
paths. The status quo has the advantage of reality, but 
history is strewn with the wreckage of nations which sought 
their future in their past. Catastrophe has resulted far less 
often from conscious decisions than from the fear of break- 
ing loose from established patterns through the inexorable 
march towards cataclysm because nobody knew what else 
to do. The paralysis of policy which destroyed Europe in 
1914 would surely destroy the world if we let it happen 
again in the nuclear age. 

Thus the deepest question we ask is not whether we 
can trust the Soviets, but whether we can trust ourselves. 
Some have expressed concern about the agreements not 
because they object to their terms, but because they are 
afraid of the euphoria that these agreements might 
produce. 

But surely we cannot be asked to maintain unavoidable 
tension just to carry out programs which our national sur- 
vival should dictate in any event. We must not develop 
a national psychology by which we can act only on the 
basis of what we are against and not on what we are for. 
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Our challenges then are: Can we chart a new course 
with hope but without illusion, with large purposes but 
without sentimentality? Can we be both generous and 
strong? It is not often that a country has the opportunity 
to answer such questions meaningfully. We are now at 
such a juncture where peace and progress depend on our 
faith and our fortitude. 


It is in this spirit that the President has negotiated the 
agreements. It is in this spirit that he asks the approval 
of the treaty and the Interim Agreement and that I now 
stand ready to answer your questions. 

NOTE: Dr. Kissinger spoke at 9:30 a.m. in the State Dining Room at 
the White House. The White House also released the transcript of 


the question-and-answer session. 
For the President’s remarks at the briefing see the preceding item. 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT ECHEVERRIA 
OF MEXICO 


Remarks of President Nixon and President Luis Echeverria Alvarez 
of the United Mexican States at the Welcoming Ceremony on the 


South Lawn. June 15,1972 


Presiwent Nixon. Mr. President, Sefiora Echeverria, all of our distin- 


guished guests: 


Mr. President, we welcome you very warmly on your first official 
visit to Washington. We welcome you as the head of state of a great 
nation, our great and friendly neighbor to the South. And we welcome 
you also as a world leader of the first rank. 

During the course of our discussions we will have the opportunity 
to talk about bilateral issues between our two countries. I will be ex- 
tremely interested in getting your views on hemispheric problems, par- 
ticularly in view of your very eloquent comments in which you 
enunciated the Echeverria Doctrine in Santiago a short time ago. 

And since you are the first head of government or head of state to 
visit Washington since my visit to Moscow, I shall look forward to the 
opportunity to talk with you about international problems of mutual 
interest. We shall discuss these problems with great frankness and great 
candor. But what is even more important, we will discuss them as friends. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States of America have a 
very warm place in their hearts for the people of Mexico. I personally, 
and my wife, have a warm place in our hearts for your country and we 
feel that as we meet you today, we meet not only as official friends, but 
also as personal friends. We believe that Mexican-American friendship 
is an indispensable cornerstone to our foreign policy and we believe that 
our talks will contribute to that friendship and to the cause of peace and 


progress for all people in the world. 


PRESENT EcHEVERRIA. President Nixon, Mrs. Nixon: 

A few yards away from us we can turn and see young mothers 
holding children in their arms and as we see them we must think of young 
mothers all over the world holding children in their arms, the children 
that are the new generation, the new hope for the world. 

These mothers look towards the future with either uncertainty or 


with hope. They want to see how the present leaders of this changing 


world are going to act and thus affect the future of these new generations. 


- 
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The great powers will be working and making decisions that will 
affect the future of these mothers and these children and they will want 
to know what the future is. 

This is what we must think of, all the leaders of the world today, 
that we have the fate of the world in our hands and that we are changing 
the world, that we will affect the course of history, and let us hope our 
contributions will be towards a world of peace, of security, and 
prosperity. 

Mr. President, we should never forget—and as we look around we 
are reminded by these young mothers and their children—how we are 
responsible for the conditions facing this new generation and we will be 
the ones responsible for deciding whether this will be a world for them of 
anguish or a world for peace. 

Mr. President, the people of Mexico bring to you and to the people 
of the United States, this great and friendly neighbor, our best and most 
cordial greetings from all of us and I am certain that out of our con- 
versations will come agreements that will be positive and will contribute 
toward the further progress of peace and prosperity in this changing 
world. 

We hope that we will be able to do this so that no matter what our 
ideologies, the young of the small and great countries of the world will 
work together with a hope to contributing to peace in a better world 
today that we may have an international order that will enable us to 
face the future with greater hope so that we will benefit these new gen- 
erations that are the essence and the heart of our preoccupations, of our 
concern, and of our work. 

My warmest thanks to you, Mr. President, and to the great people 
of our friendly neighboring country, the United States, and in closing 
I express the hope, and I have no doubt, that out of our conversations 
will come agreements that will be mutually beneficial for both peoples. 
[At this point, President Echeverria called to the platform where he was speaking 
two mothers and their daughters who had been viewing the ceremony. They 
were Countess Logan Lessana of Rome, now living in Washington, D.C., with her 
4-year-old daughter Barbara, and Mrs. Julie Robinson of McLean, Va., a member 
of Mrs. Nixon’s staff, with her 4-year-old daughter Tegan. They remained on the 
platform during his closing remarks.] 

Mr. President, in the whole world you can see beautiful scenes like 
this, children held in the arms of the mothers, and these young genera- 
tions should be always on our minds, and I like to think, I wonder, what 
will be the world—what will be the world that we will leave to them, 
what will conditions be like in the year 2000 when these two beautiful 
young girls are grown up, what will be the world for their children and 
their grandchildren? 

Will there be years of danger because of man’s technological prog- 
ress or will we turn this technological progress into a better world and 
into better living conditions for all people? 

This is a thought, Mr. President, we should also bear with us—the 
thought of these young mothers with children in arms, of this new 
generation that we are working for. 


NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 10:14 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 
where President Echeverria was given a formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Echeverria spoke in Spanish. As printed above, his remarks follow a trans- 
lation by an interpreter. 
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Visit of President Echeverria of Mexico 


Announcement of Exchange of Diplomatic Notes on 
Bilateral Agreements in the Scientific, Technological, 
and Cultural Fields. June 15, 1972 


In a ceremony at the White House on the occasion of 
the state visit of President Luis Echeverria, Secretary of 
State William Rogers, and the Mexican Secretary of 
Foreign Relations, Emilio O. Rabasa, exchanged diplo- 
matic notes bringing intc effect a series of bilateral agree- 
ments between the United States and Mexico in the 
scientific, technological, and cultural fields. 


Agreement for Scientific and Technological Cooperation 

The agreement provides for a broad program of co- 
operation in areas of science and technology, with a view 
to contributing to the greater mutual progress of the two 
countries. It envisions more specifically the strengthening 
of economic and social development, the intensification 
of relations between the two countries’ scientists and tech- 
nicians, and through combined efforts facilitation and in- 
crease of the exchange of persons, ideas, skills, experience, 
and information. 

The two Governments will establish a mixed commis- 
sion for the formulation, orientation, and review of the 
programs promoted under the agreement to meet alter- 
nately in the United States and Mexico. It will examine 
activities periodically and make recommendations, sug- 
gesting useful specific projects or subjects under the 
program. 

Each Government will appoint an executive agency 
to implement its part of the program, to work closely 
with its counterpart, and to report jointly and periodically 
to the mixed commission. 

The program may include the exchange of scientists 
and technicians, the execution of joint research and per- 
sonnel training projects, joint meetings, and other activity 
which will, as with the exchange especially of young tech- 
nicians, advance the objectives of the program. 

Except in the case of particular understandings con- 
cerning the financing of certain agreements, each Gov- 
ernment will bear the cost of executing its responsibilities 
under the program. The Governments may invite par- 
ticipation when appropriate of international organiza- 
tions. All scientific and technological information derived 
from the cooperative program will be made available to 
the world’s scientific and technological community. 


Technician Exchange 


This agreement contemplates the exchange of young 
technicians and scientists between the United States and 


Mexico. 
r 


An outgrowth of President Echeverria’s deep personal 
interest in developing Mexico’s technology to match and 
give impetus to her economic growth and to provide in- 
creased employment for her young people, the exchange 
will be carried out under the terms of the broader agree- 
ment on science and technology referred to above. 

Initially, the United States has offered to provide train- 
ing for some 100 Mexican technicians and scientists, 
largely in government training facilities. The agencies 
ready to offer training include the Departments of Agri- 
culture; Health, Education, and Welfare; Transporta- 
tion; Interior; and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mexico is prepared to offer a similar number of train- 
ing positions to young technicians and scientists from the 
United States. 

Details of the United States and Mexican contributions 
to the program will be worked out jointly between the two 
Governments. 

In implementing President Echeverria’s philosophy, 
Mexico has established similar exchange programs with 
several countries, including France and Japan. 


Cultural Agreement 


This new agreement, which revises and streamlines the 
procedures of a 1949 agreement, calls for annual meet- 
ings by a Mexican-U.S. Commission on Cultural Cooper- 
ation, This joint commission will orient and review the 
cultural exchange programs between the two countries, 
and will provide information, advice, and recommenda- 
tions to organizations which conduct activities in this 
field. 

In his note, Secretary Rabasa referred to the “fruitful 
interchange between the two countries in the fields of edu- 
cation and culture” which had been fostered by the earlier 
agreement and expressed the hope this new agreement 
will usefully update the functions of the joint commission 
and give added impetus to cultural relations between 
Mexico and the United States. 


Remote Sensing Agreement 


This agreement represents the extension until July 1, 
1974, of a 1968 agreement covering cooperative research 
in remote sensing for earth surveys. In addition, it modi- 
fies the earlier agreement by providing that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration will use its best 
efforts to acquire and process Earth Resources Technology 
Satellite (ERTS) data obtained over Mexico. Further, 
NASA will provide training in remote sensing data tech- 
niques to a number of qualified Mexican technicians. 
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Visit of President Echeverria of Mexico 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
President Echeverria at a Dinner Honoring the 
Mexican President. June 15, 1972 


PresmweENtT Nixon. Mr. President, Senora Echeverria, our 
very distinguished guests: 

As all of you know, Mrs. Nixon and I during this year, 
along with the Secretary of State, have traveled a great 
deal. We traveled halfway around the world to Peking. 
And then we traveled almost halfway around the world 
the other way to Moscow. 

And on this occasion in this house, we want all of you, 
our guests tonight, to know that it is very good to be home 
in the United States and to welcome our very good and 
dear friends from our great neighbor to the south, the 
President of Mexico and his wife. 

I would like to tell a little story as to how we feel about 
the President and his wife. This is not their first visit 
to this house. When he was President-elect, we had the 
honor of receiving them in the family dining room up- 
stairs. And that was appropriate, because whenever the 
President of Mexico visits the President of the United 
States, we feel that they are part of our family. We are 
all part of the American family in this hemisphere. 

But the story that I want to tell you relates to a very 
unfortunate experience. Just before I went to Moscow, 
when we entertained in this room the parliamentarians 
from Mexico, on that occasion the distinguished Ambas- 
sador to the United States from Mexico was held up at 
the gate. He was not a parliamentarian. He was not a 
Senator. He had no invitation. 

When he told me why he was delayed, I said to him, 
“The Ambassador from Mexico is always welcome in this 
house, He needs no invitation.” 

And I say to the President of Mexico, to his wife and 
all of our friends from Mexico, you need no invitation. 
I will say to you, “Esta usted en su casa.” 

And now returning to a more serious vein, I noted 
this morning in my remarks welcoming the President 
that we expected to discuss many things, bilateral prob- 
lems, hemispheric problems, and international problems. 
We have had very good talks and we will continue them 
tomorrow. 

But as I talked to the President of Mexico, I thought 
of what kind of man he was and what I could say about 
him in presenting him to our guests tonight. And I 
thought of another man whom it would be appropriate 
to mention, particularly in this room, as I stand below 
the only portrait that hangs in this room, the portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln was the great American President of the 19th 
century, and a contemporary of Lincoln was Benito 


Juarez. They did not know each other, but they re- 
spected each other. And each in his way kept his coun- 
try together at a time that it would otherwise have been 
torn apart. Both became revered national heroes. And we 
are receiving the President of Mexico on the occasion of 
the 100th anniversary of the death of Benito Judrez, 
whose statue is just a few blocks from here in Washington, 
D.C. 

He said many interesting and very profound things 
during his life. But one very simple thing he said remains 
in my memory. He said, “Peace is respect for the rights 
of others.” 

As I talked to the President of Mexico today, 100 years 
after the death of Juarez, I heard that theme expressed, 
peace is respect by great nations for the rights of smaller 
nations. Peace is respect of the strong for the weak. Peace 
is respect of the rich for the poor. 

Never have I heard a more eloquent expression on the 
part of a world statesman for the smaller nations, for 
the weaker nations, and the proud nations who are mov- 
ing upward toward progress and prosperity, hopefully in 
a world of peace. 

It has been my privilege in 25 years in government 
service, and as a private citizen, to meet and know per- 
sonally over 100 heads of state and heads of government 
in the world. And I can say to my friends here from 
America, the United States of America, and to our good 
friends and guests from Mexico, that in your President 
you have a man who because of his intelligence, his 
enormous energy, his humanity, and his understanding 
of the problems not only of his own country, but of the 
world, is in the first rank of the statesmen of the world 
that I have met in this last quarter of a century. 

That would be a high compliment to any man, but 
in proposing my toast tonight, I propose an even higher 
compliment. One hundred years after the death of Benito 
Juarez, we are fortunate to have in the great nation to 
the south of us, a President who is in the great tradition 
of Juarez, who expounds eloquently the philosophy of 
Juarez, a man who has been and will be one of the great 
leaders not only of his own country, but of this whole 
hemisphere. 

And so to the man who proudly and justifiably today 
wears the mantle of Juarez, President Echeverria of 
Mexico, I propose that we raise our glasses. 

PRESENT EcHEvERRIA. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon: 

We Mexicans cannot help but remember with great 
pleasure the fact that a few years ago—a little over 30 
years ago—a young California lawyer who had just mar- 
ried a delicate and attractive school teacher, picked our 
country for his honeymoon. They took a long journey, 
made careful observations throughout their journey, with- 
out knowing that destiny would enable him some day to 
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apply those observations more directly and more carefully 
in this new relationship of ours that we are working at 
perfecting. 

We appreciate even more, however, the fact that 25 
years after that wedding trip, the Nixons went back, with 
their children this time, went back over the trail of their 
honeymoon to show the children the various places where 
they had traveled on that occasion. 

And we believe, Mr. President, and Mrs. Nixon, that 
especially on this second journey when you went back 
with your daughters that this was a testimony of your 
affection, of a cordial expression of your sentiments that 
has nothing at all to do with politics but is just your per- 
sonal opinion and sentiments towards this country. 

Mr. President, you have recalled the figures of Lincoln 
and Juarez. Both men emerged victorious from a very 
divisive civil war in their own countries, a war that had 
rendered deep divisions among their people. 

Both of them in practice led their peoples to the vic- 
tory of the cause of what is right and both of them con- 
solidated the unity of their people. 

And what better than to recall them now when the 
world is trying to emerge from an era of deep divisions; 
is trying to find a path under law, so that with justice we, 
as we especially aspire to in the Americas, are trying to 
solve the problems that affect us. 

And so daily, as we seek to find solutions to some of 
these terribly complex problems, some of them so complex 
as to seem insoluble, I think it is positive, therefore, to 
find our inspiration in the best men produced by our his- 
tory. And it is right then that we should look back upon 
these heroes of our past who with justice, recognizing 
how—through their very efforts, their arduous struggles, 
their daily sacrifices—how they won victory for their coun- 
tries and served their people through that cause. Their 
best reward for them was to achieve a victory for the good 
cause that they espoused. 

You had invited us in December of 1970 to a small 
friendly dining room on the second floor of the White 
House. On that occasion, Mr. President, you told me that 
after I took office that you would invite me and my wife 
to come to Washington on a full state visit, which is what 
we are in the process of engaging ourselves in now, and 
that on this occasion we would talk about a number of 
subjects that you have just mentioned which then, as 
President-elect, I was not in a position to discuss. 

Some might think that we have come to speak on be- 
half of Mexico with frankness, perhaps with excessive 
frankness, about some of our common problems. But your 
various journeys, Mr. President, to these two great world 
powers of recent months have shown that we are living 
new days indeed, and days in which problems must be 
faced, and when we say face problems it means show our 
face and face up to the problems that do exist. 

And so I ask—and I will answer in the affirmative be- 
fore I even finish the question—is this a new style that 


is being introduced into international political life? Is this 
a new diplomatic style that we are using that is coming 
from the Americas that will have effects on the entire 
world, and the answer, as I said, is in the affirmative. 

Because this is a process of renewal, this new style, this 
new approach that we are showing in this hemisphere 
that will affect the entire world. This is a very special 
style, a very effective style because it has a very great sense 
of realism. 

So we are in a sense rediscovering contemporary realism 
and facing up to our problems close up and I think this 
will permit us to overcome the crisis of our days. 

Mr. President, in thinking of your temperament as a 
fighter, and your will to fight and to win, we really could 
not find a full explanation of these virtues without look- 
ing at the moral strength that you derive from this delight- 
ful lady who is your wife. 


And so, ladies and gentlemen—and this is not a mere 
formula of courtesy and affection—but please, if you 
would, rise and join me in a toast to the President and 
to this distinguished lady, with all of her high virtues, 
who has been a great companion to this great fighter, 
and as Mexicans we invite you to reiterate this expres- 
sion of our deep affection for President and Mrs. Nixon 
and our great appreciation for their warm hospitality. 


NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 10:01 p.m. in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. President Echeverria spoke in Spanish. 
As printed above, his remarks follow a translation by an interpreter. 


Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Columbia, Missouri 


Statement by the President on the Dedication of 
the Hospital. June 16, 1972 


Today the Veterans Administration is dedicating a new 
hospital in Columbia, Missouri. This brings the nation- 
wide system of veterans hospitals to a total of 167, with 
more under construction and in the planning stage. 

This latest addition will provide health care services 
primarily to the veterans of central Missouri. But its open- 
ing also symbolizes the strong and continuing commitment 
of this Administration to making the best possible medical 
care available to every eligible veteran. 

Fulfilling the Nation’s obligation to its veterans is a 
matter of justice and national honor. Meeting their medi- 
cal needs is one of our highest national priorities. To in- 
sure that they are met, I intend to maintain and reinforce 
the independent system of Veterans Administration health 
care facilities when and as required. 


a 
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Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Text of Citation Awarded Posthumously to 
John Paul Vann. June 16, 1972 


Soldier of peace and patriot of two nations, the name 
of John Paul Vann will be honored as long as free men 
remember the struggle to preserve the independence of 
South Vietnam. His military and civilian service in Viet- 


nam spanned a decade, marked throughout by resource- 
fulness, professional excellence and unsurpassed courage; 
by supreme dedication and personal sacrifice. A truly 
noble American, a superb leader, he stands with Lafayette 
in that gallery of heroes who have made another brave 
people’s cause their own. 

NOTE: The President met with members of the Vann family. At the 


presentation ceremony at the White House, Mr. Vann’s son, John 
Allen Vann, received the medal on behalf of his family. 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT ECHEVERRIA 
OF MEXICO 


Joint Communiqué of President Nixon and President Echeverria Following 


Their Meetings June 15 and 16. 


June 17, 1972 


President Richard Nixon and President Luis Echeverria Alvarez 
welcomed this opportunity to renew their personal friendship and the 
cordial dialogue which began at their first meeting here in 1970. They 
regarded this visit as particularly appropriate at a time when the eyes of 
the world have been focused on President Nixon’s recent visits to Peking 
and Moscow. The visit of the Mexican President to the United States 
serves to direct broad attention to the equally important tasks of advanc- 
ing new approaches to Latin America and the less developed nations of 


the world. 


They also agreed that their meetings had contributed to the estab- 
lishment of a new era, an opening characterized by a spirit of frankness, 
with Mexico and which they hoped would characterize intra-~Hemi- 


spheric relations. 


The two Presidents exchanged impressions on world and Western 
Hemisphere affairs in considerable detail. President Nixon described his 
talks with the Chinese and Soviet leaders. President Echeverria recounted 
his experiences on recent visits to Japan, Chile and Peru. They found this 
review informative, useful as well as stimulating. They were firmly 
united in the view that world peace with social justice is essential to the 


well-being of all mankind. 


The Presidents discussed overall relations between their two coun- 
tries—political and economic affairs, and cooperation in the scientific, 


technical, cultural and other fields. 


The President of the United States recognized the important role 
developing countries could and should play in erecting a new interna- 
tional monetary system and in progressing toward a free and fair trading 
system. In endorsing trade policies more responsive to the problems of 
both developed and developing countries, he reaffirmed his intention to 
seek congressional authorization at the appropriate time for the United 
States to participate with other industrialized countries in a system of 
Generalized Tariff Preferences for imports from developing countries. 
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Regarding the problem of the salinity of the Colorado River, Presi- 
dent Echeverria told President Nixon that Mexico reiterates its position 
as regards receiving its assignment of original waters from the Colorado 
River, to which the Treaty of February 3, 1944 refers, and therefore, 
with the same quality as those derived from the Imperial Dam. 

To this, President Nixon replied that this was a highly complex prob- 
lem that needed careful examination of all aspects. He was impressed by 
the presentation made by President Echeverria and would study it closely. 
It was his sincere desire to find a definitive, equitable and just solution 
to this problem at the earliest possible time because of the importance 
both nations attach to this matter. : 

As a demonstration of this intent and of the goodwill of the United 
States in this connection, he was prepared to: 


(a) undertake certain actions immediately to improve the quality 
of water going to Mexico; 

(b) designate a special representative to begin work immediately 
to find a permanent, definitive and just solution of this problem; 

(c) instruct the special representative to submit a report to him by 
the end of this year; : 

(d) submit this proposal, once it has the approval of this Govern- 
ment to President Echeverria for his consideration and 
approval. 


President Echeverria said that he recognized the goodwill of Presi- 
dent Nixon and his interest in finding a definitive solution to this problem 
at the earliest possible time. He added that based on two recent trips to 
the Mexicali Valley and his talks with farmers there, his Government, 
while reserving its legal rights, had decided to stop using waters from the 
Wellton-Mohawk project for irrigation purposes while waiting for receipt 
of the US proposal for a definitive solution. 

Both Presidents agreed to instruct their Water and Border Commis- 
sioners to prepare and sign a Minute containing the above program and 
commitments as soon as possible. 

The Presidents discussed the many areas of ongoing cooperation 
between Mexico and the United States, and their conviction that such 
cooperation serves to bind our people even closer together in mutual 
effort and understanding. They took note of the agreements concluded 
during the visit by their respective Secretaries for Foreign Relations: a 
bilateral agreement with regard to the exchange of information, training 
and research in the fields of science and technology; a subsidiary agree- 
ment which contemplates the exchange of young technicians and scien- 
tists (including the training of some 100 young Mexican technicians and 
scientists through US Government agencies) ; renewal of the agreement 
on Cultural Relations. 

President Nixon and President Echeverria discussed the serious 
nature of the illicit international traffic in narcotic drugs. They reviewed 
the joint enforcement measures which their countries have successfully 
undertaken over the past two years. President Nixon informed President 
Echeverria of recent measures taken to combat the drug problem in the 
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United States. They agreed to acquire and employ additional equipment 
in the antinarcotics campaign and to make available increased training 
of personnel for this purpose. 

With regard to the question of migratory Mexican workers, the two 
Presidents discussed the economic, social and political factors that pro- 
duce this problem and agreed it was desirable for each government to 
undertake immediately a study of this question with a view to finding 
a mutually satisfactory solution. 

Recognizing the communality of many environmental problems and 
the need to seek cooperative solutions through the exchange of research 
and experience, the two Presidents have agreed that appropriate policy 
level officials from Mexico and the US will meet on a regular basis for 
discussion and consultation concerning current and future environmental 
problems of mutual concern and the methods for dealing with them in a 
more systematic way. 

The conversations between Presidents Nixon and Echeverria were 
at all times cordial and marked by the spirit of good neighborliness which 
exists between Mexico and the US. At the same time problems were dis- 
cussed frankly and openly as between true friends in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect and trust. President Echeverria particularly wished to 
convey on behalf of Mrs. Echeverria, his party and himself, his deep ap- 
preciation for the warm hospitality which was extended to them by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon. 

President Nixon expressed his great pleasure that President and Mrs. 
Echeverria will now have an opportunity to visit other areas and cities of 
the United States and assured them they will receive a warm and friendly 
welcome from the American people. 


NOTE: The text of the joint communiqué was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


June 12 


The President today announced the reappointment of 
five members of the National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, for a term expiring July 10, 1975. They are 
Roberta Church of Memphis, Tenn., T. Kong Lee of 
San Francisco, Calif, Harold Spears of Bloomington, 
Ind., Alfredo N. Saenz of San Antonio, Tex., and Charles 
P. Puksta of Claremont, N.H. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Arthur F. Sampson, Acting Administrator of General 
Services, as a member of the Commission on Govern- 
ment Procurement. 


Ambassador Bui Diem of South Vietnam paid a fare- 
well call on the President prior to his return to Saigon. 

The President redesignated Catherine May Bedell as 
Chairman and Joseph O. Parker as Vice Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission for the period ex- 
piring June 16, 1973. 

Robert H. Finch, Counsellor to the President, visited 
Rapid City, S. Dak., to confer with the mayor on disaster 
assistance following the floods there. The White House 
announced a series of activities of Federal and private 
agencies engaged in assistance efforts. It was later an- 
nounced that Mrs. Nixon would attend memorial services 
for flood victims in Rapid City on June 18. 

June 13 


The President was represented by the Vice President at 
ceremonies in the East Garden in honor of the 1972 
Presidential Scholars. 


June 14 
In a meeting at the White House, the President author- 
ized Secretary of State William P. Rogers to attend the 


SEATO meeting in Canberra, Australia, on June 27-28, 
and to brief the participants on the President’s visits to 
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the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet Union. 

The White House announced that Governor Ronald 
Reagan of California will serve as a Special Representa- 
tive of the President on a 3-week trip to several Euro- 
pean countries beginning July 2, to underline the im- 
portance the Administration attaches to our ties with 
Europe, to our NATO commitment, and to mutually 
beneficial relations with the enlarged European com- 
munity. He will visit Denmark, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Ireland, and the United Kingdom. In Denmark, he will 
attend the Rebild Festival on July 4. 

The President today acknowledged the retirement of 
Ralph C. Body as United States District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, effective May 30, 1972. 

The President today accepted the resignation of Jerome 
H. Holland as Ambassador to Sweden, effective upon a 
date to be determined. In a letter to Ambassador Holland, 
the President said that he accepted the resignation “with 
a mixture of deep regret that you are leaving and pro- 
found gratitude for the unquestionably outstanding job 
you have done in Stockholm.” 


June 15 


Dr. James C, Fletcher, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the three 
members of the crew of Apollo 16 met with the President 
at the White House. They discussed the joint U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. space agreement which was signed in Moscow 
on May 24, and reviewed progress toward a joint rendez- 
vous and docking mission in 1975 and other future co- 
operation. The astronauts—Col. Charles M. Duke, Jr., 
Capt. John W. Young, and Comdr. Thomas K. Mat- 
tingly II—were in Washington to attend the state dinner 
honoring President Echeverria of Mexico. 


Prince Sultan Ibn Abd Al-Aziz Al Saud, Minister of 
Defense and Aviation of Saudi Arabia, met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. Prince Sultan is visiting the 
United States as the guest of Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R, Laird. 

The President is naming Jerome H. Jaffe, Special Con- 
sultant to the President for Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, and Myles J. Ambrose, Special Consultant to the 
President for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, to serve as 
co-chairmen of the Strategy Council authorized by the 
Drug Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 1972. 

The President transmitted to the Senate for advice and 
consent to ratification the International Convention on 
Tonnage Measurement of Ships, 1969, and the Conven- 
tion on International Liability for Damage Caused by 
Space Objects. 


June 16 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Paul W. McCracken, of Ann Arbor, Mich., as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Woodrow Wilson In- 
ternational Center for Scholars for the remainder of the 
term expiring October 23, 1974, succeeding Hubert H. 
Humphrey. 

The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
“Second Annual Report of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation on Hazardous Materials Control, Harzardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Control Act of 1970—Calendar 
Year 1971” (Government Printing Office, 28 pp. and 
appendices) . 

The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
Report of the Commodity Credit Corporation for fiscal 
year 1971 (Government Printing Office, 30 pp.). 
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Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 


period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released June 12, 1972 

News briefing: on the security assistance 
bill—by Dr. Curtis W. Tarr, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Security Assistance. 


Released June 13, 1972 

News briefing: on the Republican Congres- 
sional leadership meeting with the Presi- 
dent—by Senator Hugh Scott and Repre- 
sentative Gerald R. Ford. 


Released June 15, 1972 

News briefing: on the joint US-USSR space 
rendezvous and docking mission—by James 
C. Fletcher, Administrator, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and 
Colonel Charles M. Duke, Jr., Captain John 
W. Young, and Commander Thomas K. 
Mattingly II, Crew of Apollo 16. 


Released June 15, 1972 

Question and answer session: on Congres- 
sional briefing on strategic arms limita- 
tions—by Dr. Henry Kissinger, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs 


Released June 16, 1972 
Fact sheet: on the Presidential 
Freedom 


Medal of 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 12, 1972 


THomas E. Kauper, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Richard 
W. McLaren, resigned. 

A. WrtttaM OLSON, JrR., of California, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General, vice 
Robert C. Mardian, resigned. 

HARLINGTON Woop, JR., of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Louis 
Patrick Gray, III, resigned. 


Submitted June 13, 1972 


WitLiaM B. ENRIGHT, of California, to be a 
United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of California, vice J. 
Clifford Wallace. 

Miss JEAN M. WILKowskI, of Florida, a For- 
eign Service Officer of Class one, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Zambia. 

MARSHALL A. NEILL, of Washington, to be a 
United States District Judge for the East- 
ern District of Washington, vice Charles L. 
Powell, retired. 


Submitted June 15, 1972 

Levin H. CAMPBELL, Of Massachusetts, to be 
@ United States Circuit Judge, First Cir- 
cuit, vice Bailey Aldrich, retiring. 

RoBERT L. CarRTER, of New York, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, vice Thomas F. Croake, 
retired. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted June 15, 1972—Continued 

THomas P. Grresa, of New York, to be a 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York, vice a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 91-272, 
approved June 2, 1970. 

WHITMAN Knapp, of New York, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, vice Walter R. Mansfield, 
elevated. 

CHARLES E. STEWART, JR., of New York, to be 
a United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of New York, vice Sidney 
Sugarman, retired. 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, the 
following for appointment as a Member of 
the Mississippi River Commission: 

Rear ADMIRAL ALLEN L. POWELL, Director, 
National Ocean Survey, National 
Oceanic and Atomospheric Adminis- 
tration. 

RopoLFo MONTEJANO, of California, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1972, vice Laurence Walrath, 
resigned. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 
Approved June 14, 1972 


QR scnecactiieaeae Public Law 92-312 
An Act to authorize the sale of certain 
lands of the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, 


and for other purposes. 
Approved June 16, 1972 
Gi BTR ccnkcdudacnnias Public Law 92-313 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff tine of 
this issue. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be printed next week. 
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White House 

Committee for the Purchase of Prod- 
ucts and Services of the Blind and 
— Severely Handicapped, mem- 


management 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Advisory Board, members..__.__ 716, 778 


Common Market. See European Eco- 
nomic Community 


eats aaa 899 
Communications Commission, Federal. 1748, 
763 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962. 736 
Communications Satellite Corporation, 
Board of Directors, member_________ 885 
Community Development, Department 
Oe; Pen. cee 708, 711, 713 
Comroe, Julius H., Jr_........_______ 124 
Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
ee (CCD) cuit A NR 5 AE Vogal 745 
Conf on Securi and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE) _..........___ 949, 
Pe amy 952, 959, 970, 972, 974 


Consular Convention with Poland 


Congress 
See also House of Representatives; 
Senate 
Bipartisan leadership, meetings with 
the President 852, 884, 981 
Republican leadership, meetings with 
Tne Peemeetens.. .. nes du~ us 717, 763, 826 


Congress, Communications to 


See also Letters, , Telegrams 
American Revolution Bicentennial. __ 
Cancer research appropriations, re- 
quest transmittal__..............- 
Civil Service Commission, 
transmittal 


port transmittal : 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962, 
report transmittal 
Convention Establishing an Interna- 
tional] Organization of Legal Metrol- 


897 


mittal 
Environmental program, letters to 
Congressional Committee Chair- 
Opies BENS ag) bel hn Aa ee 
Executive reorganization, message-- 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970, 
report transmittal...............- 
Foreign assistance authorization bill, 
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Speaker, Majority Leader, and Min- 
ority Leader of the House_._.....- 
International Coffee Agreement, re- 
port transmittal................. 
International Convention on the Es- 
tablishment of an International 
Fund for Compensation for Oil 
Pollution Damage, transmittal to 
SR Shee tee Ee 
Minority Enterprise Small Business 
Investment gro letter to 
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Member of toute Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee................. 
National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, report transmittal... 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, report transmittal........... 
National Science Board, report trans- 
mittal 


President’s trip to Austria, Iran, 
USS.R., and Poland, address to 
joint session upon return..__..... 975 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 849 

Ra Board, report 

Rural areas, availability of Govern- 
ment services, report transmittal__ 

Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
1961, 


197 


essage 
World Weather Program, 1973 par- 
ticipation plan transmittal-___._..- 819 
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951, 952, 959, 970, 972, 974 
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Cost of Living Council..-.-...- 810, 867, 883 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
aa 763, 
Courts, United States 
District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, chief judge................ 1008 
District of Columbia Superior Court, 
associate judges............... 737, 884 
U.S. attorneys 
reer 798 
INL scttthvnnintyennputtt oeapneptacnedsincsinnnnn 179 
New Hampshire--..............-.-. 852 
| de 763 
US. circuit judges 
GR eeeaeree 824 
8 een 900 
U.S. Court of Claims, associate judge. 900 
U.S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, chief judge........------ 
US. district judges 
is icinnisngetsenencicaiedighn aecmneaatan 163 
ST ctisialisivdinigts cvnetdngnenddinoemidtin 884, 900 
Massachusetts -.--...--.---. 797, 1008 
EEE TIE , 798 
Wertn Caroline... asnccccccasoce 885 
eee en 1718 
TEE weaeeedennciemnhs wma 1008 
TE « ncrencnoniisdenmbbehoomnn 
U.S. marshal 
i 1008 
Seo 778, 798 
U.S. tax court, judges.......----- 884, 900 
Craddick, Joyce Wilson-.---------.---. 124 
Credit Corporation, Commodity.-.-..- 716, 
778, 1003, 1009 
Credit Union Administration, Na- 
EL, srtnieindircrocetntninmtetinenrein deat 7, 852 
Crime, District of Columbia..--.-- 776, 864 
GORGE, ‘TO BN Cl cccccnccensuenen 144 
Ces MEE Blew cnccwssnecugue 1001, 1009 
Cuba, U.SS.R. military activity........ 959 
Culebra Island Naval Defensive Sea 
eee ee ees 1002 
Cultural Affairs, United States Advisory 
Commission on International Edu- 
eee een 779 
Customs, Bureau of. See under Treas- 
ury, Department of the 
nen 
Czechoslovakia, Ambassador to U.S.... 716 
SO. Daas cticibncawiawedameon 763 
Es cnnticanisdnssscueddaschee 763 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific service branch 
Assistant Secretary.............--.- 852 
Deputy Secretary. .................. 178 
Interagency Classification Review 
Committee, representative to....- 
GD wdnditnncusosue 725, 816, 933, 935 
Vietnam-era veterans, job training on 
Defense spending, decrease........---- 960 
Ny SEE Did andandncccudennmanients 779 


Desegregation, school..-..-...----- 728, 815 
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Developing nations, international co- 
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Digest of White House announcements. 716, 
736, 762, 797, 824, 852, 883, 899, 981, 
008 


1 
Dilts, Stephen Thomas-.-.-..........--.. 
Disarmament, Conference of the Com- 
SIND Gin cecwnccascccdsssatbqctsben 745 
Disaster assistance 
CED sirdntccutncccdccadedieeed 126 
BED wcaewsnscnccacsosnsunetit 864 
BED dtciemcocencdtdsaccasedsen 7126 
CGE, MR a cnnnsccccasnandnapan 1007 
ee, ee Son 1007 
PED a Sn cccnsnncsactoensadense 865 
ED Sib Gcicinduinnmndiniigh baateaine 884 
TE. cacwcntincagnscsdatote 1008 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970............ 708 
Discrimination, women, employment... 796 
Distinguished Civilian Service Awards 
Pe ME cn nnccceessssneuiak 7178 
District of Columbia 
SEE, eddaddadccddipescuniodesonde 762 
0 eS ee, ee 716, 864 


Metropolitan Police Department. 776, 864 
Superior Court, associate judges.. 737, 884 
District of Columbia Council 
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District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
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Dothard, Capt. Eldred C.........-..--- 867 


Draft. See Selective Service System 
— Abuse Law Enforcement, Office 


one Abuse Prevention, Special Action 
0 Se ak eS 717, 900 
Duke, Lt. Col. Charles M., Jr........--. 796 
BE. SEE onanneednciqusdanwed 852 
DuMont, Karen Dreifort.........-..... 115 
Se OY ee eee 885 
DuVal, Dr. Merlin K., Jr..........-.-. 826, 982 
I, Wea tinencnnnnanncgumtttentsd p- 


849, 948, 951, 959, Ceo 
Echeverria Alvarez, President Luis. 825, 869 
Economic Affairs, Department of, 


proposed 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 


ment, Organization for_...........-. 899 
Economic Opportunity, Office of....... 7162 
Economy, national 

EE didactic peinsnneniinne 867, 883 


New economic program. See New 
economic program 
Stabilization program. See New ec- 


onomic program 

Te ttittdec’ actnsaninnedisgdiitt 861 
Fe ee 849 
Editors, American Society of News- 

DOGEE cnnccncnncwncnccccecccscasees 778 
Education 

(eS 728, 798, 815, 885 

Minority groups............. 728, 730, 815 

SE <eulbtitincnaccensacngiimendio 727 

i al ee 727, 731 

Sickle cell anemia-................. 870 

0 ee 837 
Education, Office of.................. T16 
Education, President’s Panel on Non- 

0 SO 730, 778, 779 
Education Professions Development, 

National Advisory Council on......-- 197 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 

United States Advisory Commission 
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Eisenhower, Julie Nixon dteeennaaines 776, T79 

Elderly. See Older persons 

Elections, 1972, Wallace, Gov. George C., 
attempted assasination of_.... 865, = 


a a eee 896 
Wiington, Buford... ......caseecnss 726 
Misem, Ur. Biwerd bs... .ccccsandscesntih 820 
Emergency boards, railway labor 
GORE 2 ncn cdcnseences 714, 715, 824, 883 
Emergency Preparedness, Office of. See 
Office of Emergency Preparedness 
Employment 
Manpower training----........-.- 705, 836 
ee a - a 796, 798 
— Opportunity Commission, 
Ee ene See ee 795, 798 
Pn x. Keer Service, United States..... 837 
b PEERED Te cccecnweecoces 18 
Endowment ‘tor the Arts, National.... 875 
Tee, Meee AUOR.nccccsecewtisceesas 
Environment 
Agreement with U.S.S.R........--.. 912, 
917, 939, 942, 948, 977, = 
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Great Lakes Water Quality Agree- 
CI peittwenccsnnecasiantil 761, = 
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Weather monitoring system, inter- 
DIAIIEEE idiinscnccdcinttinamamae 819 





Whales, preservation. 
Environmental Merit Awards Program. 1748, 
115 
Environmental Merit Awards Program, 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
TD ccnncnntihnininnns ténggiplainnipnain 775 
Environmental protection, U.S.-U.8.S.R. 
joint committee on................. 918 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator .......-.- 763, 775, 776, 779 
MOP ncncccnee , 900 
Environmental Quality, Council on.... 763 
Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 
I ———— 728, 815 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, General Counsel........- 795, 798 


Conference on Security and Coopera- 

tion in 

951, 952, 959, 970, 972, 914 

East-West relations...... 948, 951, 959, 980 
Mutual and balanced force reduc- 

WEB. cance aia 949, 

951, 952, 954, 959, 972, 974, 978 

Trip by John B. Connally.-....--.. 1008 

US. policy... 899, 948, 951, 959, 972, 974, 978 

Europe, Eastern, Radio Free Europe... 849 





Europe, Western, visit by Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers............ 736 
European Economic Community 
Monetary agreements............... 
Steel mill products, restraint of ex- 
BOREAS Tlie nncccasccnuiiinions 823, 826 
Executive branch reorganization, mes- 
sage to Congress................-. 708, 717 
Executive Orders 
Byrnes, James F. (EO 11665) -.......-. 745 


Committee Management (EO 11671). 999 
Culebra Island Naval Defensive Sea 
SGD Ge: CE pennies 1002 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970 (EO 
11662) 
Hoover, J. Edgar (EO 11669) soeeagenenemnenias 817 
Investment tax credit for foreign 
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period (EO 11666) ...-----...-...-. 7146 
National Center for Housing Manage- 
ment (BO 11608) .............<.... TTT 


President’s Advisory Committe> on 
the Environmental Merit Awards 
Program, establishment (EO 
TIED: sinscigiccngpecencquegdaminnis T15 
Property transfer under the Postal 
Reorganization Act (EO 11672)... 1002 








EO 11663 714 

EO 11664 715 
Yakima Indian Reservation (EO 
SERRE) <netngtawannanasainnditinsiiannt 
Executive Organization, President’s 

\wisory Council on....-.-........... 710 

cultural......... 736, 869, 877 

Exposition, international.............. 897 
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Family assistance program.-.-_-........ 705 
Family planning services_............. 823 
Farah, Empress (Iran) -.-..--.-------- 126 
Farland, Joseph S....--.------------ 747, 763 
Farmers Home Administration._....- 
ee SE rE eee 816 
FBI. See Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Federal aid, schools..............--.. 
Federal Aviation Administration, Dep- 
uty Administrator_.......-.......-- 1008 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Acting Director 819, 825 
DEE 2 cdcnadecictasutsein 817, 820, 825 
Federal Communications Commission, 
SEE ..cadncecansnnnammeonine 748, 763 
Federal employees. See Government 
employees 
Federal land and property 
Federal buildings, aesthetic improve- 
MOMS Wccccdece 
Return of land to Indians_-_...- 880, 881 
Transfer of land to State and local 
governments -....-.--.-. 736, 900, 1009 
Federal Maritime Commission, Commis- 
GQUNEE  cscutuna 853 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Board of Directors, members--......- 714 
Federal Power Commission, ae = 


Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970... 852 
Federal Reserve System, Board of Gov- 
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Chairman -..-... 795 
EE eee oe te 795, 798 


Federal-State-local cooperation 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
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Environmental protecti aaa VF 
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School nutrition programs-_-......--- 836 
Social services, delivery systems.... 873 
Veterans, education.-................ 837 
Women, employment. 796 

Fernandez-Badillo, Juan B.....-...-. 178 
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First Lady’s activities 
Dedication ceremonies, John C. Fre- 
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Visits to foreign countries 
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Foreign policy 
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Foreign policy—Continued 
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Vietnam-era veterans._.........._. 837 
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Government reform, executive reorga- 
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Government spending. See Spending, 
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